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BLOSSOMS. 


Farr are blossoms, fair to see, 
Veiling every bush and tree 
With a snowy whiteness ! 
Fair are blossoms, passing fair, 
Wafting sweetness on the air, 
Gladd’ning with their brightness ! 


But their beauties cannot last, 

For there blows a bitter blast, 
Sent to chill and harden ; 

And before this cruel foe 

Straight they fall like flakes of snow 
All about the garden, 


Just at first we grieve and sigh 
That such tender things must die 
In their youthful gladness ; 
Die in all their beauty’s bloom, 
Leave the garden wrapped in gloom 
And in dreary sadness. 


But a message do they leave, 

Saying, ‘* Wherefore do ye grieve 
O’er our early dying? 

Though our petals frail be shed, 

Richest fruits shall come instead, 
All your need supplying. 


“It is meet that we should go, 
Otherwise ye’d never know 
Autumn’s treasures golden: 
Ere the gain must come the loss — 
Ere the crown must come the cross — 
’Tis a lesson olden. 


“Let this thought with you abide; 
For the bells at Eastertide 

Tell the same old story : 
Vict’ry only comes through strife, 
Death is but the gate of Life, 

Life and light and glory!” 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Sunday Magazine. 


SPRING SONG. 


As I went down by Taunton town, 
Pondering thoughts of pain, 

The very genius of the spring 
Came glancing up the lane. 

Azure eyes, soft and wise, 
A form of artless grace, 

Fluttering feet that skimmed the street 
Like swallows in the chase ; 

Upon her arm of rounded charm 
A maund* of nodding flowers, 

A radiant crew, still fresh with dew, 
From Quantoch’s breezy bowers, 

Primroses, daffodils, 
Into my heart they shone ; 

And in their gleam of golden joy 
All my grief was gone. 

Spectator. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





* Still a word in common use among the Somerset | 


peasantry. 
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TWO SONNETS AFTER BION. 


L 


In dreams great Kupris to my side did bring 
The baby Love, who earthward bowed hig 


head ; 
Her fair hand held the boy; the while she 


said: 
“Dear shepherd, take and teach Love how to 
sing!” 
She Poor then vanished. Each poor pas- 
toral thing, 
Fond wretch, as though Love fain would 
learn, I taught ; 
How Pan the pipe, the flute Athena brought, 
Hermes the harp, the lyre Apollo King. 
These lessons I taught well. No heed he 
paid, 
But sang me love-songs with his voice so fine, 
Teaching the passions both of gods and men, 
And all his mother’s arts and deeds divine ; 
Till I forgot what I taught Love, but made 
My own the love-songs that Love taught me 


then, 
IL 
Though Love be wild, deem not the muses 
fear him! 


Nay, from their hearts they dote upon the 


boy 
Following after his winged feet with joy! 
If one loves not, yet sings, they will not hear 
him, 
Nor teach him any songs, nor venture near 
him: 
But should a man, soul-tossed by love, em- 
ploy 
His hours with singing, they’re no longer 
coy; , 
Nay, all the sisters run in haste to cheer him, 
Take me as witness to the truth thereof ! 
Whene’er I sang of any other man, 
Or of some other mid the gods above, 
Stammered my tongue, I spake not as I can; 
But when I sang of Lycidas and Love, 
Then through my lips the song with rapture 
ran. 


Academy. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


‘EST HONOR ET TUMULIS. 


To heroes old these mounds are dedicate, 
Nought know we of their expioits, or the 
cause 
In which they fronted danger with applause, 
At last thus sepulchred in what then was state. 
Perchance in some wild battle’s fierce debate 
They saved their perill’d tribe from ruin dire, 
Or for it some great glory did acquire ; 
Sure theirs no valor of a common rate. 
O ancient sons of honor! Ye did well, 
Ye in your day; and justly won your rest 
On this hilltop conspicuous from afar. 
Onameless sleepers! Yet these barrows tell 
Your praises ever: yea, they beacons are 
To us in life’s vast struggle still oppressed. 
Longman’s Magazine. JouHn W. HALEs, 























From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

THE soldier of fortune is one of the 
most picturesque figures in the strange 
and shifting panorama, so full of brilliant 
colors and effective groupings, of the 
Middle Ages. A general who changes 
his colors as he changes his boots — 
whose services and those of his mail-clad 
rovers are at the disposition of whoever 
can pay the highest price, and whose pas- 
sage from one side to another decides the 
fortune perhaps of a generation, the tri- 
umph of a cause, the rise or downfall of a 
race, without interesting himself more 
than they interest the horse he rides — is 
not a character which attracts the reader 
so late in the history of the world as we 
are, and used to national wars and national 
causes of a very different kind. But in 
medizval Italy the position of the mer- 
cenary was one which involved no such 
serious issues as might exist nowadays, 
could we conceive the possibility of a 
wandering army ready to take part on 
either side according to the inducements 
held out tothem. The existence of such 
a body now would be practically impossi- 
ble, however; and even the suggestion is 
so inconsistent with all the facts of mod- 
ern life, that we can attempt no illustra- 
tion of it by anything we know. An Arab 
tribe drawn from the standards of the 
Madhi to assist our advance, would at 
least be, after a sort, fighting for (or 
against) 

the ashes of their fathers 
And the temples of their gods. 
But the condottiero of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had neither fathers nor altars, save 
perhaps in some far-off village which was 
not in the struggle, and was free to turn 
his hand against any man, with the reas- 
suring conviction that, whoever was the 
master, his own interests would come to 
no harm. 

The system was never one that flour- 
ished in England. Yet it was not un- 
known even in our island. Who does not 
remember the gay De Bracy, whose free- 
lances helped to keep the Saxons under 
in the days of Ivanhoe? And our history 
is not without more trustworthy records 
of bands whose hire gave importance to a 
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popular rising or swelled the ranks of 
civil war. And England and Scotland 
both contributed to the number of those 
stout fighting men, superabundant at 
home, who found a field for their prowess 
in the perpetual conflicts always going on 
on the Continent. Dugald Dalgetty 
served Gustavus Adolphus and the em- 
peror by turns with a noble impartiality ; 
and many a ballad records the fate of a 
romantic Roland or a stubborn John who 
went “ to seek his fortune in the Hie Ger- 
manie.” It might afford an outlet for the 
surplus forces of athletic young gentlemen 
whom it is so difficult to know how to dis- 
pose of, were the old custom resuscitated 
like so many others. A Devil’s Own 
Company of briefless barristers, a brigade 
of free-lances recruited at the universities, 
might then be fit for honorable use wher- 
ever wanted; and with a succession of 
wars on our hands such as we have, and 
seem likely to have, the institution might 
be a most useful one. A Gordon regi- 
ment, for instance — what finer memorial 
to the dead hero! — not to be hired out to 
President Grévy or Prince Bismarck in- 
deed, which might perhaps be more in the 
spirit of the original, but to be at their 
own country’s service whenever required. 
The existence of such a body as Methu- 
en’s Horse is a proof that this would not 
be impossible. 

It is with no such chivalrous service, 
however, that we have now to do. No 
condition of society could be more appro- 
priate for the creation of the mercenary 
soldier than the state of Italy in those 
centuries of art and glory, of murder and 
rapine, which are called, according to the 
taste of the critic, the Dark Ages, or the 
Ages of Faith. That great and noble 
country, beloved of all men, the home of 
all that is beautiful and glorious, which 
has lately, by an inspiration unequalled in 
the history of nations, performed the old 
miracle of the fable and bound all its suf- 
fering particles, all the loose sticks which 
were at every conquerer’s mercy, into a 
fagot which Hercules might attempt in 
vain — Italy, which beyond all hope has 
become one of the great powers of Europe 
— was then no country at all, but a suc- 
cession of arrogant and wealthy cities, of 
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little principalities and dukedoms, all hat- 
ing each other with a fervor such as only 
close neighborhood brings, bent on each 
other’s subjugation as the one thing of 
importance outside their several walls, or 
bent on preserving their own tumultuous 
and fantastic but vigorous freedom against 
a succession of petty despots within. Sup- 
posing a wholesome-minded and sound- 
headed condottiero of the fifteenth century 
to have troubled his mind about the mat- 
ter, which was highly improbable, there 
was little principle involved in the ques- 
tions between Florence and Pisa, between 
Venice and Genoa, except that determina- 
tion to show which was the better man, — 
to make one’s neighbor knock under, and 
enrich one’s self at his expense — which 
is one of the best understood rules of 
primitive life. And for a Savoyard com- 
ing to the richer plains to seek his for- 
tune, what could be Jess important than 
the question, which of those wealthy pay- 
masters he should take service under? 
The firm resolve of the proud citizens to 
have no yoke about their own necks, and 
to forge double coils around each neigh- 
bor’s ; their prudent consciousness that to 
carry this resolve out with their own 
hands would impair trade and generally 
interfere with the comfort of their world, 
— were to the men of war the very condi- 
tions essential for their own trade, which 
was not perhaps, at that period and in 
these circumstances, so very noble a one 
as arms have generally been considered 
to be. One of its chief dangers was the 
unlucky accident that occurred now and 
then, when a general who failed of being 
invariably successful had his head taken 
off by the Signoria to whom he had en- 
gaged himself. But fighting of itself was 
not dangerous, at least to the troops en- 
gaged, and spoils were plentiful, and the 
life a merry one. Italy, always richin the 
bounties of nature, had never been so rich 
as in these days, and the troops had a 
succession of villages at their command 
always, with the larger morsels of a rich 
town to sack now and then, ransoms of 
prisoners, and all the other chances of 
war. Their battles were exercises of skill 
rather than encounters of personal oppo- 
nents, and it was not unusual to achieve a 





great feat of arms and rout an enemy 
without shedding a drop of blood. The 
bloodshed was that of the hapless non- 
combatants, the villagers, the harmless 
town-folk who were mad enough to resist 
the mailed savages, but not that of the 
fighting men. 

Such was the profession, when a wan- 
dering Savoyard trooper — perhaps come 
home with his spoils in filial piety, or to 
make glad the heart of a rustic love with 
trinkets dragged from the ears or pulled 
bloody from the throat of some Lombard 
maiden —took note among the fields of a 
keen-eyed boy, who carried his shaggy 
locks with such an aria fiera, so proud an 
air, that the soldier saw something be- 
yond the common recruit in this young 
shepherd lad. Romance, like nature, is 
pretty much the same in all regions; and 
young Francesco, the peasant’s son, under 
the big frontier tower of Carmagnola, 
makes us think with a smile of young 
Norval “on the Grampian Hills” — that 
noble young hero whose history has un- 
fortunately fallen into derision. But in 
those days, when the fifteenth century had 
just begun, and through all the Continent 
there was nothing heard but the clatter of 
mail and the tread of the war-horse, there 
was nothing ridiculous in the idea that the 
boy, hearing of battles, should long “to 
follow to the field some warlike lord,” or 
should leave the sheep to shift for them- 
selves, and go off with the bold companion 
who had such stories of siege and fight to 
tell. He seems to have entered at once 
the service of Facino Cane, one of the 
greatest generals of the time, under whom 
he rose, while still quite young, to some 
distinction. Such, at least, would seem 
to have been the case, since one of the 
first notices in history of the young Pied- 
montese is the record in one of the old 
chronicles of a question made to Facino 
— why did he not promote him? To 
which the great condottiero replied that he 
could not do so—the rustic arrogance of 
Francesco being such, that if he got one 
step he would never be satisfied till he 
was chief of all. For this reason, though 
his military genius was allowed full scope, 
he was kept in as much subjection as pos- 
sible, and had but ten horsemen under 
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him, and small honor as far as could be 
seen; yet was noted of the captains as a 
man born to be something beyond the 
ordinary level when his day should come. 

The Italian world was as usual in a 
state of great disturbance in these days. 
Giovanni or Gian Galeazzo, the Duke of 
Milan, had died, leaving two sons — the 
one who succeeded him, Gian Maria, 
being a feeble and vicious youth, of whose 
folly and weakness the usual advantages 
were soon taken. Sovereignty was never 
a thing to be much reckoned on in those 
little, restless, fortified, and fighting towns, 
where every municipality was always 
straining after freedom, —a little republic 
of its own if might be; or if not, a new 
ruler, from whom, perhaps, an additional 
concession of liberties might be got. When 
the young duke was found to be so little 
worth reckoning on, the cities of Lom- 
bardy sprang with wonderful unanimity 
each into a revolution of its own. The 
generals who on occasion had served the 
house of Visconti faithfully enough, found 
now the opportunity to which these free- 
lances were always looking forward, and 
established themselves each with hopes of 
founding a new dukedom, and little inde- 
pendent dominion of his own, in the re- 
volted cities. Piacenza, Parma, Cremona, 
Lodi, all found thus a new sovereign, with 
a ready-made army to back him. The 
duke’s younger brother, Filippo Maria, 
had been left by his father in possession 
of the town of Pavia, a younger son’s in- 
heritance; but Facino Cane made light of 
this previous settlement, and in the new 
position of affairs, with the house of Vis- 
conti visibly going down hill, took posses- 
sion of the city, retaining young Philip as 
half guest, half prisoner. When matters 
were in this woful state, the duke was as- 
sassinated in Milan, and the prospects of 
the Visconti seemed at the lowest ebb. 
But on the very same day Facino died in 
Pavia, and this incident brought in an im- 
mediate element of hope. 

It would seem that the death of his 
general raised Francesco of Carmagnola 
at once into the front of the captains who 
remained. He had taken the name of his 
village, perhaps by reason of the want of 
surname, which was common to Italian 





peasants, and which probably told more 
among the condottieri, whose ranks in- 
cluded many of the best names of Italy, 
than it did in art. With that preference 
for the Christian name which is still so 
curious in Italy, Carmagnola is called 
Francesco throughout one at Jeast of the 
old histories which record his exploits; 
but there are so many other Francescos, 
that the custom is confusing. Carmag- 
nola found himself a person of much ad- 
ditional importance when Facino died, 
though he was still very young, not more 
than twenty-two. But he would seem to 
have had sufficient sense and insight to 
perceive that, by interfering in this great 
crisis, and binding to himself one way or 
other the great family of the Visconti, he 
would do better for himself than by fol- 
lowing the example of the elder generals, 
and setting up a little independent tyranny 
of his own. It is said that he offered his 
services first to Astorre Visconti, an ille- 
gitimate member of the family who had 
seized on Milan when the duke was killed, 
but that the usurper’s pay was not liberal 
enough to satisfy him. At all events, he 
put himself at the disposition of young 
Philip, who had now succeeded nominally 
to the dukedom of Milan, but was, so 
far as facts went, as much an adventurer 
as Carmagnola himself; although the 
changed aspect of affairs in Pavia, where 
now there was no one but Facino’s widow, 
the fair Beatrice of Tenda, to keep the 
turbulent population and soldiery in hand, 
and to restrain the movements of the 
young prince, made a wonderful difference 
in the position. Carmagnola’s offer of 
service put Philip at once at the head of 
an army, and opened to him the way of 
fortune. With the ease with which such 
domestic incidents were accomplished in 
those days, he married Beatrice, thus se- 
curing Pavia and all Facino’s possessions. 
Whether she had previously cast a favor- 
able eye upon the captive prince from the 
side of her scarred and deaf old general, 
history says not: her tragedy came after- 
wards, poor lady, when it suited the great 
duke to get rid of the woman upon whom 
his fortunes were founded. But for the 
moment Beatrice and Carmagnola were 
all-important to him, 
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The first step after securing these in- 
valuable aids was to gain possession of 
Milan, where the rival Astorre was killed ; 
and after this all was success for Philip’s 
arms. Carmagnola, as commander-in- 
chief of the duke of Milan’s forces, re- 
conquered one by one the revolted cities. 
It was a slow process — for those were 
days in which everything was done by 
rule, when the troops retired into winter 
quarters in due season, and a campaign 
was a leisurely performance, attended by 
little danger except to the unfortunate in- 
habitants of the district in which it was 
carried on. Neither soldiers nor generals 
had any wish to hurry; it suited every- 
body better to take a great deal of time 
over their work, though perhaps not with 
the counterbalancing advantage of doing 
it well; the great condottieri had always a 
view to future eventualities, when it might, 
for aught they knew, be their duty to undo 
all they were doing, and take the other 
side. 

Carmagnola, however, had no induce- 
ment for a long time to contemplate any 
such possibility. His services to Philip 
were largely and liberally rewarded. A 
kinswoman of Philip’s, a lady of the Vis- 
conti family, whose first husband had 
been high in the duke’s confidence, be- 
came his wife, and the privilege of bearing 
the name of Visconti and the arms of the 
reigning house was conferred upon him. 
He was not only the commander.in-chief 
of the troops, but held a high place at 
court, and was one of the chief and most 
trusted of Philip’s counsellors. The 
Piedmontese soldier was still a young 
man when all these glories came upon 
him, with accompanying wealth, due also 
to Philip’s favor, as well as to the booty 
won in Philip’s cause. He seems to have 
lived in Milan in a state conformable to 
these high pretensions and to the position 
of his wife, and was in the act of building 
himself a great palace, now known as the 
Bioletti, and appropriated to public use, 
when the usual fate of a favorite began to 
shadow over him. This was in the year 
1424, twelve years after he had thrown in 
his fate with the prince in Pavia. The 
difference in Philip’s position was won- 
derful. He had then possessed nothing 
save a doubtful claim on the city where 
he was an exile and prisoner. He was 
now one of the greatest powers in Italy, 
respected and feared by his neighbors, 
the master of twenty rich cities, and of all 
the wealthy Lombard plains. To these 
Carmagnola had lately added the rich 
prize of Genoa, superbest of northern 


towns with her seaboard and trade, a mag- 
nificent addition to any prince’s crown, 
Perhaps this last feat had unduly exalted 
the soldier and made him feel himself as 
a conqueror something more than the 
duke’s humble kinsman and counsellor; 
at all events, the eve of the change had 
come. 

The tenure of a favorite’s favor is al- 
ways uncertain and precarious. In those 
days there were many who rose to the 
heights of fame only to be tumbled head- 
long in a moment from that dazzling emi- 
nence. When they were in the service of 
a republic, the jealousy of their official 
masters was excited by every act more 
splendid than usual, or which threatened 
to give a preponderating influence; and 
in case of defeat their shrift was still 
shorter, and the name of traitor made the 
scaffold shameful on which the unlucky 
captain had to expiate his failure. With 
an individual master his case was little 
better, for the potentate was bound to 
have a score of flatterers at his ear ever 
ready to build their own advancement on 
the ruin of their predecessor, and eager 
to collect every particular of his proceed- 
ings, and whisper every evil interpretation 
possible. Carmagnola was at the very 
height of fortune when clouds began to 
gather over his career. He was governor 
of Genoa, which he had conquered, and 
holding his state there perhaps too like a 
prince. Though no idea of treachery was 
then imputed to him, he had been if any- 
thing too zealous for his duke, to whose 
service in the mean time, as to that of 
a great and conquering prince, full of 
schemes for enlarging his own territory 
and affording much occupation for a brave 
soldiery, many other commanders had 
flocked, and envious eyes were fixed upon 
all his proceedings. The enemies of Car- 
magnola were many. Generals whom he 
had beaten felt their downfall all the 
greater that it had been accomplished by 
a fellow without any blood worth speaking 
of in his veins ; and others were too proud 
to serve under him whom it would have 
pleased Philip to secure. 

The first sign which the doomed gen- 
eral received of his failing favor was a 
demand from Philip for the squadron of 
horsemen, three hundred in number, who 
seemed to have been Carmagnola’s special 
troop, and for whom the duke declared 
that he had a particular use. The reply 
of the general is at once picturesque and 





pathetic. He implored Philip not to take 
the weapons out of the hands of a man 
| born and bred in the midst of arms, and 
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to whom life would be bare indeed with- 
out his soldiers. As a matter of fact, itis 
to be presumed that this was but the thin 
edge of the wedge, and that other indigni- 
ties were prepared to follow. The clique 
at Milan who were furthering his down- 
fall were led by two courtiers, Riccio and 
Lampugnano. “Much better,” says 
Bigli, the historian of the quarrel, “ would 
it have been for our State had such men 
as these never been born. They kept 
everything from the duke except what it 
pleased him to learn. And it was easy 
for them to fill the mind of Philip with 
suspicions, for he himself began to wish 
that Francesco Carmagnola should not 
appear so great a man.” Carmagnola re- 
ceived no answer to his remonstrance and 
by-and-by discovered, what is galling in 
all circumstances, and in his especially 
so, that the matter had been decided by 
all the gossips of the court, and that it 
was a conspiracy of bis enemies, who 
were settling his fate. Fierce and full of 
irritation, a man who could never at any 
time restrain his masterful temper, and 
still, no doubt, with much in him of the 
arrogant rustic whom Facino could not 
make a captain of, lest he should at once 
clutch at the baton, Carmagnola deter- 
mined to face his enemies and plead his 
own cause before his prince. The duke 
was at Abbiate-grasso, on the borders of 
Piedmont, a frontier fortress, where prob- 
ably he had gone to refresh himself with 
the air from the hills, for he was “in re- 
tirement,” Bigli says, but with his court 
and his counsellors round him. It was 
not far from Genoa, and thither Carmag- 
nola rode with few attendants, no doubt 
breathing fire and flame, and in his con- 
sciousness of all he had done for Philip, 
very confident of turning the tables upon 
his miserable assailants, and making an 
end of them and their wiles. His letters 
had not been answered, — no notice what- 
ever had been taken of his appeal; but 
still it seemed impossible to doubt that 
Philip, with his trusty champion before 
him, would remember all that had passed 
between them, and all that Francesco had 
done, and do him justice. His swift set- 
ting out to put all right, with an angry 
contempt of his assailants, but absolute 
confidence in the renewal of his old influ- 
ence as soon as Philip should see him, 
might be paralleled in many a quarrel. 
For nothing is so difficult as to teach a 
generous and impulsive man that the 
friend for whom he has done too much, 
may suddenty become incapable of bearing 
the burden of obligation and gratitude. 





Arrived at Abbiate, he was about to 
ride over the bridge into the castle, when 
he was stopped by the guards, whose 
orders were to hinder his entrance. This 
to the commander-in-chief was an extraor- 
dinary insult; but at first astonishment 
was the only feeling Carmagnola evi- 
denced. He sent word to Philip that he 
was there desiring an audience, and waited 
with his handful of men, the horses paw- 
ing the ground, their riders chafing at the 
compulsory pause, which no one under- 
stood. But instead of being then admit- 
ted with apologies and excuses, as perhaps 
Carmagnola still hoped, the answer sent 
him was that Philip was busy, but that he 
might communicate what he had to say to 
Riccio. Curbing his rage, the proud sol- 
dier sent another message to the effect 
that he had certain private matters for 
the duke’s ear alone. To this no reply 
was given. The situation is wonderfully 
striking, and full of dramatic force. Car- 
magnola and his handful of men on one 
side of the bridge; the castle rising on the 
other with all its towers and bastions dark 
against the sky; the half-frightened yet 
half-insolent guards trembling at their 
own temerity, yet glad enough to have a 
hand in the discomfiture of the rustic 
commander, the arrogant and high-handed 
captain, who of his origin was no better 
than they. The parley seems to have 
gone on for some time, during which Car- 
magnola was held at bay by the attend- 
ants, who could make him no answer other 
than the reference to Riccio, his well- 
known enemy. Then as he scanned the 
dark, unresponsive towers with angry 
eyes, he saw, or thought he saw, the face 
of Philip himself at a loophole. This lit 
the smouldering fire of passion. He 
raised his voice—no small voice it may 
well be believed — and shouted forth his 
message to his ungrateful master. “ Since 
I cannot speak before my lord the duke,” 
he cried, “1 call God to witness my inno- 
cence and faithfulness to him. I have 
not been guilty even of imagining evil 
against him. I have never taken thought 
for myself, for my blood or my life, in 
comparison with the name and power of 
Philip.” Then, “carried on in the inso- 
lence of his words,” says the chronicle, 
“*he accused the perfidious traitors, and 
called God to witness that in a short time 
he would make them feel the want of one 
whom the duke refused to hear.” 

And so speaking he turned his horse, 
and took his way towards the river. When 
the conspirators in the castle saw the di- 
rection he was taking, a thrill of alarm 
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seems to have moved them, and one of 
them, Oldrado, dashed forth from the 
gates with a band of foliowers to prevent 
Carmagnola from crossing the Ticino, 
which was then the boundary of Savoy. 
But when he saw the great captain “ rid- 
ing furiously across the fields” towards 
Ticino, the heart of the pursuer failed 
him. Carmagnola would seem never to 
have paused to think — which was not the 
fashion of his time — but carried along in 
headlong impulse, wild with the thought 
of his dozen years of service so important, 
all forgotten in a moment, did not draw 
bridle till he reached the castle of the 
duke of Savoy, his native prince, to 
whom he immediately offered himself and 
his services, telling his story of wrong 
with all the vehemence of his feelings. 
Notwithstanding his fury, he seems to 
have exonerated Philip, — a doubtful com- 
pliment, since he held him up to the con- 
tempt of his brother potentate as influ- 
enced by the rabble of his court, “the 
singers, actors, and inventors of all 
crimes, who make use of the labors of 
others in order to live in sloth.” Mere 
vituperation of Philip’s advisers would 
not, however, have served his purpose, and 
Carmagnola artfully suggested to Duke 
Amadeo certain towns more justly his than 
Philip’s — Asti, Alessandria, and others 
which it would not be difficult to name. 
Did ever monarch refuse to listen to such 
ascheme? None, at least in the fifteenth 
century. But Amadeo, though sorely 
tempted, was not strong enough to declare 
war by himself against the great duke, into 
whom, by Carmagnola’s help, the once 
friendless Philip had grown. But the fiery 
visitor left excitement and commotion be- 
hind him when, making his way across a 
spur of the Pennine Alps by Trent and 
Treviso (but as secretly as he could while 
among the mountains, lest the Swiss, 
whom he had beaten, should hear of his 
passage and take vengeance), he came to 
Venice to stir up a still more effectual 
ferment there. 

Whether he was joined by his three 
hundred spears — the troop which Philip 
had attempted to take from him — we are 
not told; but when he made his offer of 
service to the doge and Signoria, we are 
told that he was accompanied by a similar 
number; so that there seems little doubt 
they had hurried out of Genoa after him 
as soon as his flight was known. 

We are now brought within sight of the 
storm gathering against Milan, which 
made the duke’s insulting behavior to his 
best general look like that madness which 





smites the man whom the gods mean to 
ruin. It is possible that some information 
on the subject of this proposed league was 
the private news which Carmagnola was 
so anxious to communicate to Philip, 
along with the story of his own wrongs ; 
and no doubt a consciousness of the im- 
pending combination gave his hot expedi- 
tion to Duke Amadeo a meaning and 
purpose. Before his arrival at Venice, or 
rather Treviso, — where, near enough to 
communicate with the authorities, but not 
to disturb their deliberations by his pres- 
ence, he remained while the subject was 
being discussed,— overtures, or rather 
supplications from the Florentines, whose 
very city was hard pressed by Philip’s 
troops, and who felt their sanctuary of 
greatness and freedom to be in imminent 
danger, had reached the Venetian govern- 
ment, and several ambassadors had been 
sent to Philip to remonstrate and plead 
for the great rival yet sister city. Rival- 
ships there might be in time of peace and 
security ; but the rulers of Venice re- 
garded “ with much gravity, and lamented 
deeply, the adversity of a free people, 
determining that whosoever would retain 
the friendship of Venice should be at 
peace with Florence.” To this effect the 
ambassadors pleaded, and with apparent 
success. Philip received them with po- 
liteness and seeming acquiescence, but 
did not stop the advance of his army. 
The speech of the last of these messen- 
gers, which is given by the Venetian 
chronicler Sabellico, shows with what a 
high tone the magnificent Signory ad- 
dressed the neighboring magnates of Italy. 
Venetians and Florentines both made 
short work with the independence of oth- 
ers; but yet there is something noble in 
the air with which they vindicate their 
own. The speaker was Paolo Cornaro, a 
member of one of the greatest families of 
Venice. 


To the Venetians nothing is more dear than 
freedom, to ‘the preservation of which they are 
called by justice, mercy, religion, and every 
other law, both public and private, counting 
nothing more praiseworthy than what is done 
to this end. And neither treaties nor laws, 
nor any other reason divine or human, can 
make them depart from this, that before every- 
thing freedom must be secured. And in so 
far as regards the present case, the Venetians 
hold themselves as much bound to bestir them- 
selves when Florence is in danger, as if the 
army of Philip was on the frontier of their own 
dominion ; for it becomes those who have free- 
dom themselves to be careful of that of others: 
and as the republican forms of government 
possessed by Florence resemble greatly their 
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own, their case is like that of those who suffer 
no less in the sufferings of their brethren and 
relations, than if the misfortune was theirs. 
Nor is there any doubt that he who in Tuscany 
contends against freedom, in every other place 
will do the same, as is the custom of tyrants 
— who have ever the name of freedom in ab- 
horrence. 


The speaker ends by declaring that if 
Philip carries on his assaults against the 
Florentines, Venice, for her own safety, 
as well as for that of her sister city, will 
declare war against him as a tyrant and 
anenemy. “ This oration inuch disturbed 
the soul of Philip.” But he was full of the 
intoxication.of success, and surrounded by 
a light-hearted court, to whom victory had 
become a commonplace. The giovanetti 
dishonestissimi, foolish young courtiers 
who, from the time of King Rehoboam, 
have led young princes astray, whose jeers 
and wiles had driven Carmagnola away, 
were not to be daunted by the grave looks 
of the noble Venetian, whom, no doubt, 
they felt themselves capable of laughing 
and flattering out of his seriousness. 

The next scene of the drama takes 
place in Venice, to which Philip sent an 
embassy to answer the mission of Cor- 
naro, led by the same Oldrado who had 
made that ineffectual rush after Carmag- 
nola from the castle gates, and who was 
one of his chief enemies. An embassy 
from Florence arrived at the same time, 
and the presence of these two opposing 
bands filled with interest and excitement 
the City of the Sea, where a new thing 
was received with as much delight as in 
Athens of old, and where the warlike 
spirit was always so ready to light up. 
The keen eyes of the townsfolk seized at 
once upon the difference so visible in the 
two parties. The Milanese, ruffling in 
their fine clothes, went about the city 
gaily, as if they had come for no other 
purpose than to see the sights, which, 
says Bigli, who was himself of Milan, and 
probably thought a great deal too much 
fuss was made about this wonderful sea- 
city, seemed ridiculous to the Venetians, 
so that they almost believed the duke was 
making a jest of them. The Florentines, 
on the contrary, grave as was their fash- 
ion, and doubly serious in the dangerous 
position of their affairs, went about the 
streets “as if in mourning,” eagerly ad- 
dressing everybody who might be of ser- 
vice to them. Sabellico gives a similar 
account of the two parties : — 


There might then be seen in the city divers 
ambassadors of divers demeanor [he says]. 
Lorenzo (the Florentine), as was befitting, 





showed the sadness and humble conditiun of 
his country, seeking to speak with the senators 
even in the streets, following them to their 
houses, and neglecting nothing which might 
be to the profit of the embassy. On the other 
hand, those of Philip, not to speak of their 
pomp, and decorations of many kinds, full of 
hope and confidence, went gazing about the 
city so marvellously built, such as they had 
never seen before, full of wonder how all these 
things of the earth could be placed upon the 
sea. And they replied cheerfully to all who 
saluted them, showing in their faces, in their 
eyes, by all they said, and, in short, by every 
outward sign of satisfaction, the prosperity of 
their duke and country. 


The dark figure of the Florentine, await- 
ing anxiously the red-robed senator as he 
made his way across the piazza, or hurry- 
ing after him through the narrow ca//i, 
while this gay band, in all their finery, 
swept by, must have made an impressive 
comment upon the crisis in which so much 
was involved. While the Milanese swam 
in a gondola, or gazed at the marbles on 
the walls, or here and there an early 
mosaic, all blazing, like themselves, in 
crimson and gold, the ambassador, upon 
whose pleading hung the dear life of Flor- 
ence, haunted the bridges and the street- 
corners, letting nobody pass that could 
help him. “How goes the cause to-day, 
illustrious signor?” one can hear him 
saying. ‘What hope for my country, /a 
patria mia? Will the noble Signoria 
hear me speak? Will it be given me to 
plead my cause before their Magnifi- 
cences?” Or in a bolder tone: “ Our 
cause is yours, most noble sir, though it 
may not seem so now. If Philip sets his 
foot on the neck of Florence, which never 
shall be while I live, how long will it be, 
think you, before his trumpets sound at 
Mestre over the marshes, before he has 
stirred your Istrians to revolt?” The 
senators passing to and fro, perhaps in 
the early morning after a long night in 
the council-chamber, as happened some- 
times, had their steps waylaid by this 
earnest advocate. The Venetians were 
more given to gaiety than their brothers 
from the Arno, but they were men who 
before everything else cared for their own 
constitution, their freedom, such as it was, 
their independence; and the stranger with 
his rugged Tuscan features and dark 
dress, and keen, unharmonious accent, 
among all their soft Venetian talk, no 
doubt impressed the imagination of a sus- 
ceptible race. Whereas the Milanese 
gallants, in their gaiety affecting to see no 
serious object in their mission, com- 
mended themselves only to the light- 
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minded, not to the fathers of the city. 
And when Carmagnola, the great soldier 
known of all men — he who had set Philip 
back upon his throne as everybody knew, 
and won so many battles and cities — with 
all the romantic interest of a hero and an 
injured man, came across the lagoon and 
landed at the Piazzetta between the fated 
pillars, how he and his scarred and bearded 
men-at-arms must have looked at the gay 
courtiers with their jests and laughter, who 
on their side could scarcely fail to shrink 
a little when the man whose ruin they had 
plotted went past them to say his say be- 
fore the Signoria, in a sense fatally dif- 
ferent from theirs, as they must have 
known. 

The speeches of these contending ad- 
vocates are all given at length in the 
minute and graphic chronicle. The first 
to appear before the doge and Senate was 
Lorenzo Ridolfi, the Florentine, who con- 
joins his earnest pleading for aid to his 
own State with passionate admonitions 
and warnings, that if Venice gives no help 
to avert the consequences, her fate will 
soon be the same. “Serene prince and 
illustrious senators,” he cries, “even if I 
were silent you would understand what I 
came here to seek.” 


And those also would understand who have 
seen us leave Tuscany and come here in haste, 
ambassadors from a free city, to ask favor and 
help for the promotion of our liberties from a 
free people like yourselves. The object of all 
my speaking is this, to induce you to grant 
safety to my country, which has brought forth 
and bred me, and given me honor and credit 
— which, if I can attain, and that you should 
join the confederation and friendship of the 
Florentines, and join your army with our Tus- 
cans against the cruellest tyrant, enemy of our 
liberties, and hating yours, happy shall be my 
errand, and my country will embrace me with 
joy on my return, And our citizens, who live 
in this sole hope, will hold themselves and 
their city by your bounty alone to be saved 
from every peril. . . . I tremble, noble Prince, 
in this place to say that which I feel in my 
soul. but because it is necessary I will say it: 
if you will not make this alliance with us, 
Philip will find himself able without help, 
having overthrown Florence, to secure also the 
dominion of Venice. If it should be answered 
me that the Venetians always keep their prom- 
ises and engagements, I pray and implore the 
most high God that, having given you good- 
ness and faith to keep your promises, He 
would give you to know the arts and motives 
of this tyrant, and after discovering them, with 
mature prudence to restrain and overrule them. 
-.. That tyrant himself, who has so often 
broken the laws, both divine and human, will 
himself teach you not to keep that which he, 





in his perfidy, has not kept. But already your 
tacit consent gives me to understand that my 
reasons have persuaded you that in this ora- 
tion I ask not so much the salvation of my 
Republic as the happiness, dignity, and in- 
crease of your own. 


This speech moved the senators greatly, 
but did not settle the question, their minds 
being divided between alarm, sympathy, 
and prudence — fear of Philip on the one 
hand and of expense on the other —so 
that they resolved to hear Philip’s ambas- 
sadors first before coming to any decision, 
Time was given to the orator of the Milan 
party to prepare his reply to Ridolfi, which 
he made in a speech full of bravado, de- 
claring that he and his fellows were sent, 
not to make any league or peace with 
Venice, since their former treaties were 
unviolated, and any renewal was unneces- 
sary between such faithful allies, but sim- 
ply to salute the illustrious Signoria in 
Philip’s name. 


But since these people, who have by nature 
the gift of speech, delicate and false, have not 
only to the Senate, but in the Piazza and by 
the streets, with pitiful lamentations, wept their 
fate, declaring that the war which they have 
carried on so badly was begun by Philip; he 
desires to leave it to your judgment, not re- 
fusing any conditions which you may prescribe. 
What they say is false and vain, unheard-of 
things, which, as useless men, they are accus- 
tomed to study in order to abuse your gravity, 
your constancy, the ancient laws of friendship, 
and all the treaties made with Philip. They 
bid you fear him and the increase of his power. 
But you know that they are our enemies who 
speak. They tell you that kings hate the name 
of republics... . It is true that King Louis 
was a cruel enemy of the Venetian name, and 
all the house of Carrari were your enemies, 
But the Visconti, who for a hundred years 
have flourished in the noble duchy of Milan, 
were always friends of the Venetian Republic. 
. « » Philip has had good reasons to war against 
the Florentines, and so have all the Visconti, 
They ought to accuse themselves, their pride 
and avarice, not Philip, who is the friend of 
peace and repose, the very model of liberality 
and courtesy. Let them therefore cease to 
abuse and injure our noble Duke in your 
presence. Being provoked, we have answered 
in these few words, though we might have said 
many more; so true that they themselves 
(although they are liars) could not venture t 
contradict them. ; 


This address did not throw much light 
upon the subject, and left the Senate in 
as much difficulty as if they had been an 
English Cabinet Council. There is much 
indeed in their position which, if our own 
could bear a laugh, would suggest a par- 
allel, “ Diverse opinions and various de- 
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cisions were agitated among the senators. 
Some declared that it was best to oppose 
in open war the forces of Philip, who 
would otherwise deceive them with fair 
words until he had overcome the Floren- 
tines. Others said that to leapinto such 
an undertaking would be mere temerity, 
adding that it was an easy thing to" begin 
a war but difficult to end it.” The Senate 
of Venice had, however, another pleader 
at hand, whose eloquence was more con- 
vincing. When they had confused them- 
selves with arguments for and against, the 
doge, whose views were warlike, called 
for Carmagnola, who had been waiting in 
unaccustomed inaction to know what was 
to happen to him. All his wrongs had 
been revived by an attempt made to poi- 
son him in his retreat at Treviso by a 
Milanese exile who was sheltered there, 
and who hoped by this good deed to con- 
ciliate Philip and purchase his recall —a 
man who, like Carmagnola, had married a 
Visconti, and perhaps had some private 
family hatred to quicken his patriotic zeal. 
The attempt had been unsuccessful, and 
the would-be assassin had paid for it by 
his life. But the result had been to light 
into wilder flame than ever the fire of 
wrong in the fierce heart of the great cap- 
tain, whose love had been turned into 
hatred by the ingratitude of his former 
masters and friends. He appeared before 
the wavering statesmen, who, between 
their ducats and their danger, could not 
come to any decision, flaming with wrath 
andenergy. “ Being of ahaughty nature, 
une natura sdegnosa, he spoke bitterly 
against Philip and his ingratitude and per- 
fidy,” describing in hot words his own 
struggles and combats, the cities he had 
brought under Philip’s sway, and the fame 
he had procured him, so that his name 
was known not only throughout all Italy, 
but even through Europe, as the master 
of Genoa. The rewards which Carmag- 
nola had received, he declared proudly, 
were not rewards but his just hire and no 
more. And now quell’ ingrato, whom he 
had served so well, had not only wounded 
his heart and his good name, for the sake 
of a set of lying youths — géovanetti 
dishonestissimi — and forced him into ex- 
ile, but finally had attempted to kill him. 
But yet he had not been without good 
fortune, in that he was preserved from this 
peril; and though he had lost the country, 
in which he had left wife and children and 
much wealth, yet had he found another 
country where was justice, bounty, and 
every virtue— where every man got his 
due, and place and dignity were not given 
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to villains. After this outburst of per- 
sonal feeling, Carmagnola entered fully 
into the weightier parts of the matter, giv- 
ing the eager senators to understand that 
Philip was not so strong as he seemed; 
that his money was exhausted, his citizens 
impoverished, his soldiers in arrears ; that 
he himself, Carmagnola, had been the real 
cause of most of his triumphs; and that 
with his guidance and knowledge the 
Florentines themselves were stronger 
than Philip, the Venetians much stronger. 
He ended by declaring himself and all his 
powers at their service, and promising 
not only to “smash” Philip, but to in- 
crease the territory of the Venetians. 
Greater commanders they might have, and 
names more honored, but none of better 
faith towards Venice, or of greater hatred 
towards the enemy. 

Carmagnola’s speech is not given in the 
first person like the others. His tragic 
history was over, and the enthusiasm with 
which he was first received had become a 
thing to be lightly dwelt upon when the 
historian wrote; but it is easy to see the 
furious and strong personal feeling of the 
man, injured and longing for revenge, the 
heart torn with the serpent’s tooth of in- 
gratitude, the bitterness of love turned 
into hate. So strong was the impression 
made by these hoarse and thrilling ac- 
cents of reality, that the doubters were 
moved to certainty, and almost all pro- 
nounced for the war. Atthe risk of over- 
prolonging this report of the Venetian 
cabinet council and its proceedings, we 
are tempted to quote a portion of the 
speech of the doge —such a speech as 
might have been addressed with much 
advantage to imperial councils nearer 


home. The doge was Francesco Fos- 
cari, afterwards more sadly known to 
fame, but then newly elected and in the 


full fervor of popularity —a prince, says 
the chronicler, “beside his admirable 
wisdom in great and worthy undertakings, 
of great courage, frontissimo, and the 
natural enemy of all tyrants.” The in- 
sight, not without a touch of humor, of the 
opening of this address is very worthy of 
remark. 


There are two things in a republic, noble 
fathers, which by name and effect are sweet 
and gentle, but which are often the occasion 


| of much trouble to the great and noble city — 


these are peace and economy. For there are 
dangers both distant and under our eyes, 
which either we do not see, or seeing them, 
being too much devoted to saving money, or 
to peace, esteem them little, so that almost 
always we are drawn into very evident peril 
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before we will consider the appalling name of 
war, or come to manifest harm to avoid the 
odious name of expense. This fact, by which 
much harm and ruin has been done in our 
times, and which has also been recorded for 
us by our predecessors, is now set before us in 
an example not less useful than clear in the 
misfortunes of the Florentines, who, when they 
saw the power of Philip increasing, might 
many times have restrained it, and had many 
occasions of so doing, but would not, in order 
to avoid the great expense. But now it has 
come to pass that the money which they ac- 
quired in peace and repose must be spent use- 
lessly ; and what is more to be lamented, they 
can neither attain peace save at the cost of 
their freedom, nor put an end to their expendi- 
ture. I say, then, that such dangers ought to 
be considered, and being considered, ought to 
be provided for by courage and counsel. To 
guide a republic is like guiding a ship at sea. 
I ask if any captain, the sea being quiet and 
the wind favorable, ceases to steer the ship, or 
gives himself up to sleep and repose without 
thinking of the dangers that may arise, with- 
out keeping in order the sails, the masts, the 
cordage, or taking into consideration the sud- 
den changes to which the sea is subject, the 
season of the year, by what wind and in what 
part of the sea lies his course, what depth of 
water and what rocks she may encounter? If 
these precautions are neglected, and he is 
assailed by sudden misfortune, does he not de- 
serve to lose his ship, and with it everything ? 
A similar misfortune has happened to the 
Florentines, as it will happen to others who do 
not take precautions against dangers to the re- 
public, and while they can, do not provide a 
rapid remedy. The Florentines (not to have 
recourse to another example) might have re- 
pressed and overcome the power of Philip 
when it was growing, if they had taken the 
trouble to use these opportunities. But by 
negligence, or rather by avarice, they refrained 
from doing so. And now it has come about 
that, beaten in war, with the loss of their 
forces, they are in danger of losing their liberty. 
And to make it worse, they are condemned 
everywhere, and instead of being called indus- 
trious are called vile, and held in good repute 
by none; instead of prudent are called fools ; 
and instead of getting credit for their wariness 
are esteemed to be without intelligence. These 
evils, therefore, ought to be provided against 
when far off, which when near can cause such 
serious evil, 


Words so plain and honest, and which 
are so germane to the matter, come to us 
strangely from under the gilded roofs of 
the ducal palace, and from the midst of 
the romance and glory of medieval Ven- 
ice. But Venice was the nation of shop- 
keepers in those days which England is 
said to be now, and was subject to many 
of the same dangers which menace our- 
selves — though wrath was more prompt, 





and the balance of well-being swayed 
more swiftly, both towards downfall and 
recovery, than is possible in our larger 
concerns. 

“ The energetic speech and great influ- 
ence of the doge, which was greater than 
that of any prince before him,” says the 
chronicler (alas! though this was that 
same Francesco Foscari who had to.con- 
demn his own son, and died in downfall 
and misery, deposed from his high place), 
settled the matter. The league was made 
with the Florentines, war declared against 
the duke of Milan, and Carmagnola ap- 
pointed general of their forces. The Sen- 
ate sent messengers, we are told, through 
all Italy to seek recruits, but in the mean 
time set in movement those who were 
ready; while Carmagnola, like a valorous 
captain, began to contrive how he could 
begin the war with some great deed. It 
does not quite accord with our ideas that 
the first great deed which he planned was 
to secure the assassination of the gover- 
nor of Brescia and betrayal of that city, 
which is the account given by Sabellico; 
but Bigli relates the matter more fully, 
explaining that many in the city were in- 
clined to follow Carmagnola, who had 
once already conquered the town for Phil- 
ip, who had always maintained their cause 
in Milan, and whose wrongs had thus 
doubly attracted their sympathy. He had, 
besides, something to offer them, which 
was more attractive than ordinary advan- 
tages —the liberties and citizenship of 
Venice, with a share in her honors, and 
the protection of her great name. The 
city was asleep, and all was still, when, 
with the aid from within of two brothers, 
huomini di animo grandi, the wall was 
breached, and Carmagnola got possession 
of Brescia. “It was about midnight, in 
the month of March, on the last day of 
Lent, which is sacred to St. Benedict,” 
when the Venetian troops marched into 
the apparently unsuspecting town. The 
scene is picturesque in the highest degree. 
They marched into the Piazza, the centre 
of all city life, in the chill and darkness of 
the spring night, and there, with sudden 
blare of trumpets and illumination of 
torches, proclaimed the sovereignty of 
Venice. It is easy to imagine the sudden 
panic, the frightened faces at the windows, 
the glare of the wild light that lit up the 
palace fronts, and showed the dark mass 
of the great cathedral rising bleak and 
silent behind, while the horses pawed the 
ringing stones of the pavement and the 
armor shone. But the historian goes on 


to say: “ Though at first dismayed by the , 
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clang of the trumpets and arms,” the in- 
habitants, “as soon as they perceived that 
it was Carmagnola, remained quiet in 
their houses, except those who rushed 
forth to welcome the besiegers, or who 
had private relations with the general. 
No movement was made from the many 
fortified places in the city.” The transfer 
from one suzerain to another was a matter 
of common occurrence, which perhaps ac- 
counts for the ease and composure with 
which it was accomplished. This, how- 
ever, was but a part of what had to be 
done. The citadel, which was high above 
on the crown of the hill which overlooks 
the city, was entirely uninfluenced by this 
sudden change of hands. Perhaps the 
Venetian trumpets and clang of the sol- 
diery scarcely reached the airy ramparts 
above, or passed for some sudden broil, 
some encounter of enemies in the streets, 
such as were of nightly occurrence. The 
town was large, and rich, and populous 
upon the slopes underneath, surrounded 
with great walls descending to the plains 
—walls “thicker than they were high,” 
with fortifications at every gate; and was 
divided into the old and new city, the first 
of these only being in Carmagnola’s hands. 
It seems a doubtful advantage to have 
thus penetrated into the streets of a town 
while its surrounding fortifications and 
the citadel above were still in other hands ; 
but the warfare of those times had other 
laws than those with which we are ac 
quainted. The little use of the fortifica- 
tions is devoutly explained by Bigli as a 
proof that God was against them, — “ be- 
cause they were erected with almost un- 
bearable expense and toil,” “the very 
blood of the Brescians constrained by 
their former conqueror to accomplish this 
work, which was marvellous, no man at 
that time having seen the like.” The 
Brescians themselves, he tells us, were 
always eager for change, and on the out- 
look for every kind of novelty, so that 
there was nothing remarkable in their 
quiet acceptance of, and even satisfaction 
in, the new sway. The “noble deed,” 
however, was still almost all to do by 
which Carmagnola meant to begin the 
war. Leaving his namesake, Francesco 
Gonzaga, to keep the city, he himself be- 
stowed all his care and thought upon the 
reduction of the fortifications. The means 
he employed are a little difficult to follow, 
at least for a lay reader. He seems to 
have surrounded the castle with an elabo- 
rate double work of trenches and palisades, 
with wooden towers at intervals; and by 
the blockade in the first place, and assault 





in the second, reduced the citadel—a 
great feat of arms, to which not his gen- 
ius alone, but also, as happens so con- 
stantly, the errors and weaknesses of his 
adversaries much assisted. While the 
siege thus went on there were marchings 
and countermarchings of the army, and 
many efforts made to draw Carmagnola’s 
attention from his undertaking. In the 
middle of it he fell ill, — ‘too much watch- 
ing and fatigue of body having weakened 
his nerves,” so that he was obliged to 
withdraw to the baths of Abano to recruit 
his strength. But finally his “ noble deed ” 
was accomplished, and the citadel and 
works of Brescia, along with all the 
strength of the city, fell into the hands of 
the Venetians, a great prize worthy the 
trouble and time which had been spent 
upon it—seven months after the first 
night attack, which was so easy. 

This grave achievement accomplished, 
Carmagnola secured with little trouble the 
Brescian territory, most of the villages 
and castles in the neighborhood, as far as 
the Lago di Garda, giving themselves up 
to the conqueror without waiting for any 
assault of arms. The tide of ill fortune 
seems to have been too much for Philip; 
and by the good offices of the pope’s le- 
gate, a temporary peace was made —at 
the cost, to the duke, of Brescia, with all 
its territory, the Valle Camonica, and all 
that part of the Cremonese possessions 
which lay on the other bank of the Oxlio, 
a district forty miles in extent. Philip, 
as may be supposed, was furious with his 
losses — now accusing the faith of the 
Florentines, who had begun the war; now 
the avarice of the Venetians, who were 
not content with having taken Brescia, 
but would have Cremona too. The well- 
meant exertions of the legate, however, 
were of so little effect, that before his 
own departure he saw the magistrates 
sent by the Venetians to take possession 
of their new property on the Cremona side 
driven out with insults, and Philip ready 
to take arms again. The cause of this 
new courage was to be found in the action 
of the people of Milan, who, stung in their 
pride by the national downfall, drew their 
purse-strings, and came to their prince’s 
aid, offering both men and money on con- 
dition that Philip would give up to them 
the dues of the city, so that they might 
reimburse themselves. Thus the wary 
and subtle Italian burghers combined 
daring with prudence, and secured a great 
municipal advantage, while undertaking a 
patriotic duty. 

It would be hopeless to follow the 
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course of this long-continued, often inter- 
rupted war. On either side there was a 
crowd of captains — many Italians, men 
of high birth and great possessions, others 
sprung from the people like Carmagnola 
(a certain John the Englishman with a 
hundred followers swells his own train), 
all making a trade of war in a manner of 
which we can form little conception. The 
great battles which bulk so largely in 
writing, the names and number of which 
confuse the reader who attempts to follow 
the entanglements of alliances and treach- 
eries which fill the chronicle, were in most 
cases almost bloodless, and the prisoners 
who were taken by the victors were re- 
leased immediately, “according to the 
usage of war,” in order that they might 
live to fight another day, and so prolong 
and extend the profitable and not too la- 
borious occupation of soldiering. This 
wonderful fact seems to have been first 
discovered by the Venetian proveditori, 
or civil commissioners, who accompanied 
Carmagnola — disagreeable spectators, 
such as every general dislikes, — whom 
the custom filled with consternation. 
Such, however, was the rule of these end- 
less combats. The men-at-arms in their 
complete mail were very nearly invulner- 
able. They might roll off their horses 
and be stifled in their own helmets, or at 
close quarters an indiscreet axe might 
hew through the steel, or an arrow find a 
crevice in the armor; but such accidents 
were quite unusual, and the bloody battle 
was a sort of game which one general 
played against another, in ever renewed 
and changing combinations. The siege 
of Brescia, in the midst of all these fac- 
titious struggles, was a real and soldierly 
performance; and even the ordinary bat- 
tle was in its way real enough, with no 
sham intention, though the danger attend- 
ing it was small. But war was altogether 
a different matter from anything in mod- 
ern days, perpetuating itself by well-un- 
derstood means, no mutual feud being 
severe enough to overmaster the evident 
necessity under which each party lay of 
leaving the other party in freedom to con- 
tinue the warfare. The danger that the 
different bands would quarrel among 
themselves, and divided counsels prevail, 
was perhaps greater than any other in the 
composition of these armies. In Philip’s 
host, when the second campaign began, 
this evil was apparent. Half-a-dozen cap- 
tains of more or less equal pretensions 
claimed the command, and the wranglings 
of the counsel of war were not less than 
those of a village municipality. On the 





other hand, Carmagnola, in his rustic 
haughtiness, conscious of being the better 
yet the inferior of all round him, his axzmo 
sdegnoso stoutly contemptuous of all lesser 
claims, kept perfect harmony in his camp, 
though the names of Gonzaga and Sforza 
are to be found among his officers. Even 
the Venetian commissioners yielded to 
his influence, Bigli says, with awe — 
though he hid his iron hand in no glove, 
but ruled his army with the arrogance 
which had been his characteristic from 
his youth up. 

The great battle of Maclodio or Macalo 
was the chief feature in Carmagnola’s 
second campaign. This place was sur- 
rounded by marshes, the paths across 
which were tortuous and difficult to find, 
covered with treacherous herbage and 
tufts of wood. Carmagnola’s purpose was 
to draw the Milanese army after him, and 
bring on a battle if possible on this impos- 
sible ground, which his own army had 
thoroughly explored and understood. 
Almost against hope his opponents fell 
into the snare, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the older and more experienced 
captains, who divined their old comrade’s 
strategy. Unfortunately, however, for 
the Milanese, Philip had put a young 
Malatesta, incompetent and headstrong, 
whose chief recommendation was his no- 
ble blood, at the head of the old officers, 
by way of putting a stop to their rivalries. 
When the new general decided upon 
attacking the Venetians, his better in- 
structed subordinates protested earnestly. 
“We overthrow Philip to-day,” cried To- 
relli, one of the chiefs; “for either I know 
nothing of war, or this road leads us head- 
long to destruction; but that no one may 
say I shrink from danger, I put my foot 
first into the snare.” So saying, he led 
the way into the marsh, but with every 
precaution, pointing out to his men the 
traps laid for them, and having the good 
fortune to hit upon one of the solid lines 
of path, escaped with his son and a few of 
his immediate followers. Piccinino, an- 
other of the leaders, directed his men to 
turn their pikes against either friend or 
foe who stopped the way, and managed to 
cut his way out with a few of his men; 
but the bulk of the army fell headlong into 
the snare ; the general Malatesta was taken 
almost immediately, and the floundering 
troops surrounded and taken prisoners in 
battalions. 

Sabellico talks of much bloodshed, but 
it would seem to have been the innocent 
blood of horses that alone was shed in 
this great battle. 
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Nearly five thousand horsemen, and a similar 
number of foot-soldiers, were taken —there 
was no slaughter [says Bigli] ; the troops thus 
hemmed in, rather than be slain, yielded them- 
selves prisoners. Those who were there affirm 
that they heard of no one being killed, extraor- 
dinary to relate, though it was a great battle. 
Philip’s army was so completely equipped in 
armor, that no small blow was needed to injure 
them; nor is there any man who can record 
what could be called a slaughter of armed men 
in Italy, though the slaughter of horses was 
incredible, This disaster was great and mem- 
orable [he adds] for Philip—so much so that 
even the conquerors regretted it, having com- 
passion on the perilous position of so great a 
Duke; so that you could hear murmurings 
throughout the camp of the Venetians against 
their own victory. 


Were it not that the bloodless character 
of the combat involves a certain ridicule, 
what a good thing it would be, could we 
in our advanced civilization carry on our 
warfare in this innocent way, and take 
each other prisoners with polite regret, 
only to let each other go to-morrow! 
Such a process would rob war of all 
fears; and if in certain eventualities it 
were understood that one party must ac- 
cept defeat, how delightful to secure all 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war at so easya cost! There is indeed 
a great deal to be said in favor of this 
way of fighting. 

This great success was, however, the 
beginning of Carmagnola’s evil fortune. 
It is said that he might, had he followed 
up his victory, have pushed on to the walls 
of Milan and driven Philip from his duchy. 
But no doubt this would have been against 
the thrifty practices of the condottieri, and 
the usages of war. He returned to his 
headquarters after the fight without any 
pursuit, and all the prisoners were set 
free. This curious custom would seem to 
have been unknown to the Venetian com- 
missioners, and struck them with aston- 
ishment. In the morning, after the din 
and commotion of the battle was over, 
they came open-mouthed to the general’s 
tent with their complaint. The prisoners 
had in great part been discharged. Was 
Carmagnola aware of it? ‘ What then,” 
cried those lay critics, with much reason, 
“was the use of war? When all that was 
done was to prolong it endlessly —the 
fighting men escaping without a wound, 
the prisoners going back to their old quar- 
ters in peace?” Carmagnola, ever proud, 
would seem to have made them no reply; 
but when they were gone he sent to in- 
quire what had been done with the pris- 
oners, as if this unimportant detail was 
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unknown to him. He was answered that 
almost all had been set free on the spot, but 
that about four hundred still remained in 
the camp — their captors probably hoping 
for ransom. “Since their comrades have 
had so much good fortune,” said Carmag- 
nola, “ by the kindness of my men, I de- 
sire that the others should be released by 
mine, according to the custom of war.” 
Thus the haughty general proved how 
much regard he paid to the remonstrances 
of his civilian masters. “From _ this,” 
says Sabellico, “there arose great suspi- 
cion in the minds of the Venetians. And 
there are many who believe that it was 
the chief occasion of his death.” But no 
hint was given of these suspicions at the 
time ; and as Carmagnola’s bloodless vic- 
tory deeply impressed the surrounding 
countries, brought all the smaller for- 
tresses and castles to submission, and 
working with other misfortunes brought 
Philip again with the ever-convenient 
legate to ask for peace, the general re- 
turned with glory to Venice, and was 
received apparently with honor and de- 
light. But the little rift within the lute 
was never slow of appearing, and the jeal- 
ous Signoria fé¢ed many a man whom they 
suspected, and for whom, under their 
smiles and plaudits, they were already 
concocting trouble. The curious “ usage 
of war,” thus discovered by the Venetian 
envoys, is frankly accounted for by a his- 
torian, who had himself been in his day a 
condottiero, as arising from the fear the 
soldiers had, if the war finished quickly, 
that the people might cry, “ Soldiers, to 
the spade!” 

A curious evidence of how human ex- 
pedients are lost and come round into use 
again by means of that whirligig of time 
which makes so many revolutions, is to 
be found in Carmagnola’s invention for 
the defence of his camp, of a double line 
of the country carts which carried his 
provisions, arranged in line — with three 
archers, one authority says, to each. Not- 
withstanding what seems the very easy 
nature of his victories, and the large use 
of treachery, it is evident that his military 
genius impressed the imagination of his 
time above that of any of his competitors. 
He alone, harsh and haughty as he was, 
kept his forces in unity. His greatness 
silenced the feudal lords, who could not 
venture to combat it, and he had the art 
of command, which is a special gift. 

The peace lasted for the long period of 
three years, during which time Carmag- 
nola lived in great state and honor in 
Venice, in a palace near San Eustachio 
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which had been bestowed upon him by 
the State. 

His wife and children had in the former 
interval of peace been restored to him, 
and all seemed to go at his will. A mod- 
ern biographer (Lomonaco), who does not 
cite any autherities, informs us that Car- 
magnola was never at home in his adopted 
city —that he felt suspicions and un- 
friendliness in the air — and that the keen 
consciousness of his low origin, which 
seems to have set a sharp note in his 
character, was here, and more than ever, 
felt. “He specially abhorred the literary 
coteries,” says this doubtful authority, 
“calling them vain as women, punctilious 
as boys, lying and feigning like slaves,” — 
which things have been heard before, and 
are not worth putting into the fierce lips 
of the Piedmontese soldier, whose rough 
accent of the north was probably laughed 
at by the elegant Venetians, and to whom 
their constant pursuit of novelty, their 
mental activity, politics, and commotions 
of town life, were very likely nauseous and 
unprofitable. He who was conversant 
with more primitive means of action than 
speeches in the Senate, or even the dis- 
cussions of the Consiglio Maggiore, might 
well chafe at so much loss of time; and it 
was the fate of a general of mercenaries, 
who had little personal motive beyond his 
pay, and what he could gain by his ser- 
vices, to be distrusted by his masters. 

The occasion of the third war is suf- 
ficiently difficult to discover. A Vene- 
tian cardinal— Gabriele Condulmero — 
had been made pope, and had published a 
bull, admonishing both lords and people 
to keep the peace, as he intended himself 
to inquire into every rising, and regulate 
the affairs of Italy. This declaration 
alarmed Philip of Milan, to whom it 
seemed inevitable that a Venetian pope 
should be his enemy; and thus, with no 
doubt a thousand secondary considera- 
tions on all hands, the peninsula was once 
more set on fire. The beginning of the 
war was not favorable to the Venetian 
arms, Carmagnola having been led by an 
imitation of his own tactics to defeat and 
loss before the stronghold of Soncino, 
where he is said to have lost a thousand 
—horses. The Venetian chronicler does 
not say that the prisoners on his own side 
were immediately liberated, as had been 
done on the other, but we must suppose 
that the custom of war held with both 
parties. The check, however, was soon 
forgotten in the real and great disaster 
which followed. The Venetians had fitted 
out not only the land army, but, what 





ought to have been more in consonance 
with their habits and character, an expe- 
dition by sea under the admiral Trevisano, 
whose ships, besides their crews, are said 
to have carried ten thousand fighting men, 
for the capture of Cremona. 

The fleet went up the Po to act in con- 
cert with Carmagnola in his operations 
against that city. How it could be possi- 
ble to manceuvre ships of war, as some of 
these galleys are expressly called, in the 
river, it would be vain for us to imagine. 
But Philip on his side had also a fleet in 
the Po, though inferior to the Venetian, 
under the command of a Genoese, Gri- 
maldi, and manned in great part by Gen- 
oese, the hereditary opponents and rivals 
of Venice. The two generals on land, 
Sforza and Piccinino, then both in the 
service of Philip — men whose ingenuity 
and resource had been whetted by pre- 
vious defeats, and who had thus learned 
Carmagnola’s tactics — amused and occu- 
pied him by threatening his camp, which 
was as yet imperfectly defended, Aiutosto 
allogiamento che ripari; but in the night 
stole away, and under the walls of Cre- 
mona were received in darkness and si- 
lence into Grimaldi’s ships, and flung 
themselves upon the Venetian fleet. 
These vessels, being sea-going ships, were 
heavy and difficult to manage in the river 
— those of their adversaries being appar- 
ently of lighter build; and Grimaldi’s ves- 
sels seem to have had the advantage of 
the current, which carried them “ very 
swiftly” against the Venetians, who, in 
the doubtful dawn, were astonished by 
the sight of the glittering armor and ban- 
ners bearing down upon them with all the 
impetus of the great stream. The Vene- 
tian admiral sent off a message to warn 
Carmagnola; but before he could reach 
the river bank, the two fleets, in a disas- 
trous jumble, had drifted out of reach. 
Carmagnola stood on the shore, hot with 
ineffectual haste, spending his wrath in 
shouts of encouragement to his comrades, 
and in cries of rage and dismay as he saw 
the tide of fortune drifting on, carrying 
the ships of Philip in wild concussion 
against the hapless Venetians, the armor 
of the combatants gleaming, the trumpets 
blaring, the roars of falling masts and 
cordage adding to the confusion, out of 
which stood the high poops, each a little 
castle, with its crown of armed mea. 
When things became desperate, Trevi- 
sano, the admiral, got to shore in a little 
boat, and fled, carrying with him the 
treasure of sixty thousand gold pieces, 
which was one of the great objects of the 
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attack. But this was almost all that was 
saved from the rout. Bigli says that 
seventy ships were taken, of which twenty- 
eight were ships of war; but in this he is 
probably mistaken, as he had himself de- 
scribed the fleet as one of thirty ships. 
“The slaughter,” he adds, “was greater 
than any that was ever known in Italy, 
more than twenty-five hundred men being 
said to have perished, in witness of which 
the Po ran red,a great stream of blood, 
for many miles.” A few ships escaped 
by flight, and many fugitives, no doubt, in 
boats and by the banks, where they were 
assailed by the peasants, who, taking 
advantage of their opportunity, and with 
many a wrong to revenge, killed a large 
number. Such a disastrous defeat had 
not happened to Venice for many a day. 
The Venetian historian relates that 
Carmagnola received the warning and ap- 
peal of the admiral with contempt — “as 
he was of a wrathful nature, dz natura 
iracondo, and with a loud voice reproved 
the error of the Venetians, who, despising 
his counsel, refused the support to the 
army on land which they had given to 
their naval expedition; nor did he believe 
what the messengers told him, but said 
scorpfully that the admiral, fearing the 
form of an armed man, had dreamt that 
all the enemy in their boats were born 
giants.” This angry speech, no doubt, 
added to the keen dissatisfaction of the 
Venetians in knowing that their general 
remained inactive on the bank while their 
ships were thus knocked to pieces. The 
truth probably lies between the two nar- 
ratives, as so often happens; for Car- 
magnola might easily express his hot 
impatience with the authorities who had 
refused to be guided by his experience, 
and with the admiral who took the first 
unexpected man in armor for a giant, 
when the messengers roused him with 
their note of alarm in the middle of the 
night, and yet have set himself in motion 
at once, though only to see the drifting of 
the grappled ships beyond hisreach. He 
himself took the defeat so profoundly to 
heart, that the senators were compelled 
in the midst of their own trouble to send 
ambassadors to soothe him — “ to mitigate 
his frenzy, that they might not fall into 
greater evil, and to keep him at his post.” 
It is evident, we think, that the whole 
affair had been in direct opposition to his 
advice, and that instead of being in the 
wrong, he felt himself able to take a very 
high position with the ill-advised Signoria, 
and to resent the loss which must have 
been galling to him beyond measure, not 
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only as a triumph of his immediate rivals, 
the Milanese captains, but as the cause 
of undoubted congratulation and satisfac- 
tion to Philip, his personal enemy. The 
Venetians avenged the disaster by send- 
ing a fleet at once to Genoa, where, cours- 
ing along the lovely line of the eastern 
Riviera, they caught in a somewhat sim- 
ilar way the Genoese fleet and annihilated 
it. But this is by the way. 

Carmagnola all this time lay like Achil- 
les sullen in his tent. Philip himself 
came in his joy and triumph to the neigh- 
borhood, but could not tempt the disgusted 
general to more than a languid passage of 
arms. An attempt to take Cremona by 
surprise made by one of his officers, a. 
certain Cavalcabéd, seemed as if it might 
have been crowned with success had the: 
general bestirred himself with sufficient 
energy — “if Carmagnola had sent more 
troops in aid.” Asit was, the expedition,. 
being unsupported, had to retire. “ The 
taking of the city being thus out of thought, 
he sent all his people into winter quarters :: 
for the great rains which had fallen during 
the autumn made the year a bad one for 
military movements.” He lay thus sullen 
and disheartened in his leaguer even when: 
spring restored the means of warfare, and 
though his old enemy Piccinino was up 
and stirring, picking up here and there a: 
castle in the disturbed precincts of the 
Cremonese. ‘The marvel grew,” cries 
Sabellico, “that Carmagnola let these 
people approach him, and never moved.” 

The Signoria, in the mean time, had 
been separately and silently turning over 
many thoughts in their mind on the sub- 
ject of this general who was not as the 
others, who would not be commanded nor 
yet dismissed, too great to be dispensed 
with, too troublesome to manage. Ever 
since the memorable incidents of the bat- 
tle of Maclodio, doubts of his good faith 
had been in their minds. Why did he 
liberate Philip’s soldiers if he really wished 
to overthrow Philip? It was Philip him- 
self — so the commissioners had said in 
their indignation — whom he had set free; 
and who could tell that the treachery at 
Soncino was not of his own contriving, 
or that he had not stood aloof of set pur- 
pose while the ships were cut in pieces? 
Besides, was it not certain that many a 
Venetian had been made to stand aside 
while this northern mountaineer, this rude 
Piedmontese, went swaggering through 
the streets holding the noblest at arm’s 
length? A hundred hidden vexations 
came up when some one at last introduced 
his name, and suddenly the senators with 
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one consent burst into the long-deferred 
discussion for which every one was ready. 


There were not a few [says Sabellico] who, 
from the beginning, had suspected Carmag- 
nola. These now openly in the Senate de- 
clared that this suspicion not only had not 
ceased but increased, and was increasing every 
day; and that, except his title of commander, 
they knew nothing in him that was not hostile 
to the Venetian name. The others would not 
believe this, nor consent to hold him in such 
suspicion until some manifest signs of his 
treachery were placed before them. The 
Senate again and again referred to the Avvogo- 
dori the question whether such a man ought to 
be retained in the public service, or whether, 
if convicted of treachery, he ought to be put to 
mortal punishment. This deliberation, which 
lasted a very long time, ought to demonstrate 
how secret were the proceedings of the Senate 
when the affairs of the country were in ques- 
tion, and how profound the good faith of the 
public counsellors. For when the Senate was 
ealled together for this object, entering into 
counsel at the first lighting of torches, the con- 
sultation lasted till it was full day. Carmag- 
nota himself was in Venice for some time 
while it was proceeding ; and going one morn- 
ing to pay his respects to the Doge, he met 
him coming out of the council chamber to the 
palace, and with much cheerfulness asked 
whether he ought to bid him good morning or 
good evening, seeing he had not slept since 
supper? To whom that prince replied smiling, 
that among the many serious matters which 
had been talked of in that long discussion, 
nothing had been oftener mentioned than his 
(Carmagnola’s) name. But in order that no 
suspicion might be awakened by these words, 
he immediately turned the conversation to 
other subjects. This was nearly eight months 
before there was any question of death ; and so 
secret was this council, holding everything in 
firm and perpetual silence, that no conjec- 
ture or suspicion reached Carmagnola, And 
though many of the order of the senators 
were by long intimacy his friends, and many 
of them poor, who might have obtained great 
rewards from Carmagnola had they betrayed 
this secret, nevertheless all kept it faithfully. 


There is something grim and terrible in 
the smiling reply of the doge to the man 
whose life was being played for between 
these secret judges, that his name had 
been one of those which came oftenest 
uppermost in their discussions. With 
what eyes must the splendid Venetian in 
his robes of state, pale with the night’s 
watching, have looked at the soldier, erect 
and cheerful, con fronte molto allegra, who 
came across the great court to meet him 
in the first light of the morning, which, 
after the dimness of the council chamber 
and its dying torches, would dazzle the 
watcher’s eyes? The other red-robed fig- 


ures, dispersing like so many ghosts pale- 
eyed before the day, did they glance at 
each other with looks of baleful meaning 
as the unsuspicious general passed with 
many salutations and friendly words and 
greetings — “Shall it be good even or 
good morrow, illustrious gentlemen, who 
watch for Venice while the rest of the 
world sleeps?” Would there be grace 
enough among the secret councillors to 
hurry their steps as they passed him, or 
was there a secret enjoyment in Foscari’s 
double entendre —in that fatal smile with 
which he met the victim? The great 
court which has witnessed so much has 
rarely seen a stranger scene. 

It was some time after this, after the 
long, but, in the belief of the time, justi- 
fiable delay of the winter, that the Senate 
at last came to a decision in this question. 
That Carmagnola still lingered in camp 
doing little or nothing added a sort of ex- 
asperation to the impatience of the city, 
and gave their rulers a justification for 
what they were about to do. The Vene- 
tian senators had no thought of leaving 
their general free to carry over to Philip 
the help of his great name in case of an- 
other war. Carmagnola’s sword thrown 
suddenly into the balance of power which 
was so Critical in Italy, might have swayed 
itin almost any conceivable direction — 
and this was a risk not to be lightly en- 
countered. Had he shaken the dust from 
his feet at Mestre, and, instead of embark- 
ing upon the lagoon, turned his horse 
round upon the beach, and galloped off as 
he had done from Philip’s castle, to some 
other camp—the Florentines’, perhaps, 
or his own native Duke Amadeo of Savoy 
—what revolution might happen? He 
had done it once, but the magnificent Sig- 
noria were determined that he should not 
doit again. Therefore the blow must be 
sharp and sudden, allowing no time for 
thought. Thanks to that force of secrecy 
of which the historian brags, Carmagnola 
had no thought of any harm intended to 
him. He thought himself the master of 
the situation —he to whom only a year 
before the rulers of Venice had sent a 
deputation to soothe and caress their gen- 
eral, lest he should throw up his post. 
Accordingly, when he received the fatal 
message to return to Venice in order to 
give his good masters advice as to the 
peace, he was no more suspicious than 
Othello in the same circumstances might 
have been. He set out at once, taking 
with him one of his lieutenants in war, 
Gonzaga, the lord of Mantua, and rode 





along the green Lombard plains in all the 
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brilliancy of their spring verdure, received 
wherever he halted with honor and wel- 
come. When he reached the Brenta he 
took boat ; and his voyage down the slow- 
flowing stream, which has been always so 
dear to the Venetians, was like a royal 
progress. The Brenta was not then, as 
now, a long line of villas, in which, as in 
Goldoni’s days, there was perpetual mer- 
rymaking. But yet the noble dwellers on 
the banks, * according to their habit,” Sa- 
bellico says, received him, as he passed, 
con molto festa. And so he went to his 
fate. At Mestre he was met by an escort 
of eight gentlemen from Venice — those, 
no doubt, to whom the historian refers as 
bound to him by long intimacy, who yet 
never breathed to him a word of warning. 
With this escort he crossed the lagoon, 
the towers and lofty roofs of Venice rising 
from out the rounded line of sea, his sec- 
ond home, the country of which he had 
boasted, where every man received his 
due. 

How did they talk with him, those silk- 
en citizens who knew but would not by a 
look betray whither they were leading 
their noble friend? Would they tell him 
the news of the city, what was thought of 
the coming peace, what intrigues were 
afloat, where Trevisano, the unlucky ad- 
miral, had gone to hide his head in his 
banishment? or would the conversation 
flow on the last great public show, or some 
rare conceit in verse, or the fine fleet that 
followed the Bucentauro when last the 
serenest prince took the air upon the la- 
goon? But Carmagnola was not lettered, 
nor a courtier, so that such subjects would 
have little charm for him. When the 
boats swept past San Stai, would not a 
waving scarf from some balcony show that 
his wife and young daughter had come 
out to see him pass, though well aware 
that the business of the Signoria went 
before any indulgence at home? Or per- 
haps he came not by Canereggio but up 
the Giudecca, with the wind and spray 
from the sea blowing in his face as he 
approached the centre of Venetian life. 
He was led by his courtier attendants to 
the palace direct — the senators having, 
as would seem, urgent need of his coun- 
sel. As he entered the fatal doors, those 
complacent friends, to save him any trou- 
ble, turned back and dismissed the re- 
tainers, without whom a gentleman never 
stirred abroad, informing them that their 
master had much to say to the doge, and 
might be long detained. 

Here romance comes in with unneces- 
Sary aggravations of the tragic tale, re- 





lating how, not finding the doge, as he 
had expected, awaiting him, Carmagnola 
turned to go to his own house, but was 
stopped by his false friends, and led, on 
pretence of being shown the nearest exit, 
another gloomy way —a way that led 
through bewildering passages into the 
prisons. No sentimental Bridge of Sighs 
existed in thesedays. But when the door 
of the strong-room which was to be his 
home for the rest of his mortal life was 
opened, and the lively voices of his con- 
ductors sank in the shock of surprise and 
horror, and all that was about to be rushed 
on Carmagnola’s mind, the situation is 
one which requires no aid of dramatic art. 
Here, in a moment betrayed out of the air 
and light, and the freedom which he had 
used so proudly, this man, who had never 
feared the face of men, must have realized 
his fate. At the head of a great army one 
day, a friendless prisoner the next, well 
aware that the light of day would never 
clear up the proceedings against him, or 
common justice, such as awaits a poor 
picker and stealer, stand between him and 
the judges whose sentence was a foregone 
conclusion. Let us hope that those inti- 
mates who had accompanied him thus far 
slunk away in confusion and shame from 
the look of the captive. So much evil as 
Carmagnola had done in his life — and 
there is no reason to suppose, and not a 
word to make us believe, that he was a 
sanguinary conqueror, or abused the po- 
sition he held—must have been well 
atoned by that first moment of enlighten- 
ment and despair. 

During the thirty days that followed, 
little light is thrown upon Carmagnola’s 
dungeon. He is swallowed up in the dark- 
ness, “examined by torture before the 
Secret Council,” a phrase that chills one’s 
blood — until they have the evidence they 
want, and full confirmation in the groans 
of the half-conscious sufferer of all imag- 
ined or concocted accusations. Sabellico 
asserts that the proof against him was “in 
letters which he could not deny were in 
his own hand, and by domestic testi- 
mony,” whatever that may mean; and 
does not mention the torture. “The 
points of the accusation were these,” he 
adds, “succor refused to Trevisano, and 
Cremona saved to Philip by his treach- 
erous abstinence.” The fact, however, 
is more simply stated by Navagero before 
the trial, that “the Signoria were bent 
on freeing themselves” from a general 
who had apparently ceased to be always 
victorious, after the excellent habit of 
republics, which was to cut off the head 
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of every unsuccessful leader — thus effec- 
tually preventing further failure, on his 
part at least. 

Carmagnola was not a man of words. 
Yet he might have launched with his dy- 
ing breath some ringing defiance to catch 
the echoes, and leave in Venetian ears a 
recollection, a watchword of rebellion to 
come. The remorseless Council thought 
of this, with the vigilance and subtle gen- 
ius which inspired all the proceedings of 
their secret conclave; and when the May 
morning dawned which was to be his last, 
a crowning indignity was added to his 
doom. He was led out con uno sbadoc- 
chio in bocca, gagged, “in order that he 
might not speak,” to the Piazzetta, now 
so cheerful and so gay, which then had 
the most dreadful associations of any in 
Venice: “between the columns,” the blue 
Jagoon, with all its wavelets flinging up- 
ward their countless gleams of reflection 
in the early sun; the rich-hued sails 
standing out against the blue; the great 
barges coming serenely in, as now, with 
all their many-colored stores from the Lido 
farms and fields; the gondolas crowding 
to the edge of the fatal pavement, the 
populace rushing from behind. No doubt 
the windows of the ducal palace or so 
much of the galleries as were then in 
existence, were crowded with spectators 
too. Silent, carrying his head high, like 
him of whom Dante writes, who held 
great Hell itself in despite — sdegnoso 
even of that gag between his lips — the 
great soldier, the general whose praises 
had rung through Venice, and whose 
haughty looks had been so familiar in the 
streets, was led forth to his death. By 
that strong argument of the axe, unan- 
swerable, incontestable, the Signoria man- 
aged to /iberarsi of many an inconvenient 
servant and officer, either unsuccessful 
or too fortunate. Carmagnola had both 
of these faults. He was too great, and 
for once he had failed. The people 
called Swentura! Sventura/ “ Misfor- 
tune! Misfortune!” in their dark masses, 
as they struggled to see the wonderful 
sight. Their sympathies could scarcely 
be against the victim on that day of retri- 
bution; and perhaps had his voice been 
free to speak to them, might have thought 
of other things to shout, which the Signo- 
ria had been less content to hear. 

Thus ended the great Carmagnola, the 
most famous of all Italian soldiers of for- 
tune. Over one of the doors of the noble 
Church of the Frari there has hung for 
generations a coffin covered with a pall, in 
which it was long supposed that his bones 


had been placed, suspended between 
heaven and earth fer infamia, as a ro- 
mantic custode says. This, however, is 
one of the fables of tradition. He was 
buried in San Francesco delle Vigne (not 
the present church), whence at a later 
period his remains were transferred to 
Milan. His wife and daughter, or daugh- 
ters, were banished to Treviso with a 
modest pension, yet a penalty of death 
registered against them should they break 
bonds —so determined, it is evident, were 
the Signoria to leave no means by which 
the general could be avenged. And what 
became of these poor women is unknown. 
Such unconsidered trifles drop through 
the loopholes of history, which has noth- 
ing to do with hearts that are broken or 
hopes that cannot be renewed. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WARING went out with Constance when 
the sun got low in the skies. He tooka 
much longer walk than was at all usual, 
and pointed out to her many points of 
view. The paths that ran among the olive 
woods, the little terraces which cut up the 
sides of the hills, the cool gray foliage 
and gnarled trunks, the clumps of flowers 
— garden flowers in England, but here as 
wild, and rather more common than blades 
of grass — delighted her; and her talk de- 
lighted him. He had not gone so far for 
months; nor had he, he thought, for years, 
found the time go so fast. It was very 
different from Frances’s mild attempts 
at conversation. ‘Do you think, papa? 
Do you remember, papa?”?—so many 
references to events so trifling, and her 
little talk about Tasie’s plans and Mrs. 
Gaunt’s news. Constance took him boldly 
into her life and told him what was going 
on in the world. Ah, the world! that 
was the only world. He had said in his 
bitterness, again and again, that society 
was as limited as any village, and duch- 
esses curiously like washerwomen; but 
when he found himself once more on the 
edge of that great tumult of existence, he 
was like the old war-horse that neighs at 
the sound of the battle. He began to ask 
her questions about the people he had 
known. He had always been a shy, proud 
man, and had never thrown himself into 
the stream; but still there had been peo- 





| ple who had known him and liked him, or 
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whom he had liked; and gradually he 
awakened into animation and pleasure. 
When they met the old general taking 
his stroll, too, before dinner, that leathern 
old Indian was dazzled by the bright crea- 
ture, who walked along between them, 
almost as tall as the two men, with her 
graceful, careless step and independent 
ways, not deferring to them, as the other 
ladies did, but leading the conversation. 
Even General Gaunt began to think 
whether there was any one whom he could 
speak of, any one he had known, whom, 
perhaps, this young exponent of society 
mightknow. Shekneweverybody. Even 
princes and princesses had no mystery for 
her. She told them what everybody said, 
with an air of knowing better than every- 
body, which in her meant no conceit or 
presumption, as in other young persons. 
Constance was quite unconscious of the 
possibility of being thus judged. She was 
not self-conscious at all. She was pleased 
to bring out her news for the advantage 
of the seniors. Frances was none the 
wiser when her sister told her the change 
that had come over the Grandmaisons, or 
how Lord Sunbury’s marriage had been 
brought about, and why people now had 
altered their houses for the Row. Fran- 
ces listened; but she had never heard 
about Lord Sunbury’s marriage, nor why 
it should shock the elegant public. But 
the gentlemen remembered his father; or 
they knew bow young men commit them- 
selves without intending it. It is not 
to be supposed that there was anything 
at all risgué in Constance’s talk. She 
touched, indeed, upon the edge of scan- 
dals which had been in the newspapers, 
and therefore were known even to people 
in the Riviera; but she did it with the 
most absolute innocence, either not know- 
ing or not understanding the evil. “I 
believe there was something wrong, but I 
don’t know what — mamma would never 
tell me,” she said. Her conversation was 
like a very light, graceful edition of a so- 
ciety paper—not then begun to be— 
with all the nastiness and almost all the 
malice left out. But not quite all; there 
was enough to be piquant. “I am afraid 
I am a little ill-enatured; but I don’t like 
that man,” she would say now and then. 
When she said, “I don’t like that woman,” 
the gentlemen laughed. She was con- 
scious of having a little success, and she 
was pleased too. Frances perhaps might 
be a better housekeeper; but Constance 
could not but think that in the equally 
important work of amusing papa she 
would be more successful than Frances. 





It was not much of a triumph, perhaps, 
for a girl who had known so many; but 
yet it was the only one as yet possible in 
the position in which she now was. 

“I suppose it is settled that Frances is 
to go?” she said, as General Gaunt took 
the way to his bungalow, and she and her 
father turned towards home. 

“She seems to have settled it for her- 
self,” he said. 

“T am always repeating she is so like 
mamma—that is exactly what mamma 
would have done. They are very posi- 
tive. You and I, papa, are not positive 
at all.” 

“T think, my. dear, that coming off as 
you did by yourself, was very positive in- 
deed — and the first step in the universal 
turning upside down which has ensued.” 

“T hope you are not sorry I came ?” 

“No, Constance. I am very glad to 
have you.” And this was quite true, al 
though he had said to Frances something 
that sounded very different. Both things 
were true, beth that he wished she had 
never left her mother —that he wished 
she might return to her mother, and leave 
Frances with him as of old —and that he 
was very glad to have her here. 

“If I were to go back, would not every- 
thing settle down just as it was before ?” 

Then he thought of what Frances, 
taught by the keenness of a personal ex- 
perience, had said to him a few hours ago. 
* No,” he said; “nothing can ever be as 
it was before. We never can go back to 
what has been, whether the event that 
has changed it has been happy or sad.” 

“Oh, surely sometimes,” said Con- 
stance. “Thatis a dreadful way to talk 
of anything so trifling as my visit. It 
could not make any real difference, be- 
cause all the ‘acts are just the same as 
they were before.” 

To this he made no reply. She had no 
way, thanks to Frances, of finding out 
how different the position was. And she 
went on, after a pause: “ Have you set- 
tled how she is to go?” 

“T have not even thought of that.” 

“ But, papa, you must think of it. She 
cannot go unless you manage it for her. 
Markham heard of those people coming, 
and that made it quite easy for me. If 
Markham were here ——” 

‘** Heaven forbid.” 

“*] have always heard you were preju- 
diced about Markham. I! don’t think he 
is very safe myself. I have warned Fran- 
ces, whatever she does, not to let herself 
get into his hands.” # 

“ Frances in Markham’s hands!- That 











is a thing I could not permit for a mo- 
ment. Your mother may have a right to 
Frances’s society, but none to throw her 
into the companionship of ——” 

“ Her brother, pap.” 

“Her brother! Her step-brother, if 
you please — which I think scarcely a re- 
lationship at all.” 

Waring’s prejudices, when they were 
roused, were strong. His daughter looked 
up in amazement at his sudden passion, 
the frown on his face, and the fire in his 
eye. 

Me You forget that I have been brought 
up with Markham,” she said. “He is my 
brother; and he is a very good brother. 
There is nothing he will not do for me. 
I only warned Frances because — because 
she is different; because sig 

* Because — she is a girl who ought not 
to breathe the same air with a young rep- 
robate — a young ——” 

“Papa! You are mistaken. I don’t 
know what Markham may have been; but 
he is not a reprobate. It was because 
Frances does not understand chaff, you 
know. She would think he was in ear- 
nest, and he is never in earnest. She 
would take him seriously, and nobody 
takes him seriously. But if you think he 
is bad, there is nobody who thinks that. 
He is not bad; he only has ways of think- 
ing ” 

“Which I hope my daughters will 
never share,” said Waring with a little 
formality. 

Constance raised her head as if to 
speak, but then stopped, giving hima look 
which said more than words, and added no 
more. 

In the mean time, Frances had been 
left alone. She had directed her letter, 
and left it to be posted. That step was 
taken, and could no more be thought 
over. She was glad to have a little of her 
time to herself, which once had been all 
to herself. She did not like as yet to 
broach the subject of her departure to 
Mariuccia; but she thought it all over 
very anxiously, trying to find some way 
which would take the burden of the house 
hold off the shoulders of Constance, who 
was not used to it. She thought the best 
thing to do would be to write out a series 
of menus, which Mariuccia might suggest 
to Constance, or carry out upon her own 
responsibility, whichever was most prac- 
ticable; and she resolved that various 
little offices might be turned over to Do- 
menico without interfering with her fa- 
ther’s comfort. All these arrangements, 
though she turned them over very soberly 
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in her mind, had a bewildering, dizzying 
effect upon her. She thought that it was 
as if she were going to die. When she 
went away out of the narrow inclosure of 
this world, which she knew, it would be 
to something so entirely strange to her 
that it would feel like another life. It 
would be as if she had died. She would 
not know anything; the surroundings, 
the companions, the habits, all would be 
strange. She would have to leave utterly 
behind her everything she had ever 
known. The thought was not melan- 
choly, as is in almost all cases the thought 
of leaving “the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day;” it made her heart swell 
and rise with an anticipation which was 
full of excitement and pleasure, but which 
at the same time had the effect of making 
her brain swim. 

She could not make to herself any pic- 
ture of the world to which she was going. 
It would be softer, finer, more luxurious 
than anything she knew; but that was all. 
Of her mother, she did try to form some 
idea. She was acquainted only with 
mothers who were old,— Mrs. Durant, 
who wore a cap, encircling her face, and 
tied under her chin; and Mrs. Gaunt, who 
had grandchildren who were as old as 
Frances. Her own mother could not be 
like either of these; but still she would be 
old, more or less, would wrap herself up 
when she went out, would have gray, or 
even perhaps white hair (which Frances 
liked in an old lady; Mrs. Durant wore 
a front, and Mrs. Gaunt was suspected of 
dyeing her hair), and would not care to 
move about more than she could help. 
She would go out “into society” beauti- 
fully dressed with lace and jewels; and 
Frances grew more dizzy than ever, trying 
to imagine herself standing behind this 
magnificent old figure, like a maid of 
honor behind a queen. But it was diffi- 
cult to imagine the details of a picture so 
completely vague. There was a general 
sense of splendor and novelty, a vague 
expectation of something delightful, which 
it was beyond her power to realize, but no 
more. 

She had roused herself from the vague 
excitement of these dreams, which were 
very absorbing, though there was so little 
solidity in them, with a sudden fear that 
she was losing all the afternoon, and that 
it was time to prepare for dinner. She 
went to the corner of the loggia which 
commanded the road, to look out for Con- 
stance and her father. The road swept 
along below the Punto, leading to the 
town; and a smaller path traversing the 
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little height, climbed upward to the plat- 
form on which the palazzo stood. Fran- 
ces did not at first remark, as in general 
every villager does, an unfamiliar figure 
making its way up this path. Her father 
and sister were not visible, and it was for 
them she was looking. Presently, how- 
ever, her eye was caught by the stranger, 
no doubt an English tourist, with a glass 
in his eye —a little man, with a soft gray 
felt hat, which, when he lifted his head to 
inspect the irregular structure of the old 
town, gave him something the air of a 
moving mushroom. His movements were 
somewhat irregular, as his eyes were fixed 
upon the walls, and did not serve to guide 
his feet, which stumbled continually on 
the inequalities of the path. His progress 
began to amuse her, as he came nearer, 
his head raised, his eyes fixed upon the 
buildings before him, his person execut- 
ing a series of undulations like a ship in 
a storm. He climbed up at last to the 
height, and coming up to some women 
who were seated on the stone bench op- 
posite to Frances on the loggia, began to 
ask them for instructions as to how he 
was to go. 

The little scene amused Frances. The 
women were knitting, with a little cluster 
of children about them, scrambling upon 
the bench or on the dusty pathway at their 
feet. The stranger took off his big hat 
and addressed them with few words and 
many gestures. She heard casa and 
Inglese, but nothing else that was com- 
prehensible. The women did their best 
to understand, and replied volubly. But 
here the little tourist evidently could not 
follow. He was like so many tourist vis- 
itors, capable of asking his question, but 
incapable of understanding the answer 
given him. Thenthere arose a shrill little 
tempest of laughter, in which he joined, 
and of which Frances herself could not 
resist the contagion. Perhaps a faint 
echo from the loggia caught the ear of one 
of the women, who knew her well, and 
who immediately pointed her out to the 
stranger. The little man turned round 
and made a few steps towards the palazzo. 
He took off the mushroom top of gray 
felt, and presented to her an ugly, little, 
vivacious countenance. “I beg you ten 
thousand pardons,” he said; “ but if you 
speak English, as I understand them to 
say, will you be so very kind as to direct 
me to the house of Mr. Waring? Ah, I 
am sure you are both English and kind! 
They tell me he lives near here.” 

Frances looked down from her height 
demurely, suppressing the too ready Jaugh, 
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to listen to this queer little man; but his 
question took her very much by surprise. 
Another stranger asking for Mr. Waring! 
But oh, so very different a one from Con- 
stance —an odd, little, ugly man, looking 
up at her in a curious one-sided attitude, 
with his glass in his eye. “He lives 
here,” she said. 

“What? Where?” He had replaced 
his mushroom on his head, and he cocked 
up towards her one ear, the ear upon the 
opposite side to the eye which wore the 
glass. 

“ Here!” cried Frances, pointing to the 
house, with a laugh which she could not 
restrain, 

The stranger raised his eyebrows so 
much and so suddenly that his glass fell. 
“Oh!” he cried — but the biggest O, 
round as the O of Giotto, as the Italians 
say. He paused there some time, looking 
at her, his mouth retaining the shape of 
that exclamation ; and then he cast an in- 
vestigating glance along the wall, and 
asked, “ How am I to get in?” 

“Nunziata, show the gentleman the 
door,” cried Frances to one of the women 
on the bench. She lingered a moment, to 
look again down the road for her father. 
It was true that nothing could be so won- 
derful as what had already happened; but 
it seemed that surprises were not yet over. 
Would this be some one else who had 
known him, who was arriving full of the 
tale that had been told, and was a mystery 
no longer, some “old friend” like Mr. 
Mannering, who would not be satisfied 
without betraying the harmless hermit, 
whom some chance had led him to dis- 
cover? There was some bitterness in 
Frances’s thoughts. She had not remem- 
bered the Mannerings before, in the rush 
of other things tothink of. The fat, ruddy 
couple, so commonplace and so comfort- 
able! Was it all theirdoing? Were they 
to blame for everything? for the conclu- 
sion of one existence, and the beginning 
of another? She went in to the drawing- 
room and sat down there, to be ready to 
receive the visitor. He could not be so 
important —that was impossible; there 
could be no new mystery to record. 

When the door opened and Domenico 
solemnly ushered in the stranger, Fran- 
ces, although her thoughts were not gay, 
could scarcely help laughing again. He 
carried his big gray mushroom top now in 
his hand; and the little round head which 
had been covered with it seemed incom- 
plete without that thatch. Frances felt 
herself looking from the head to the hat 
with a ludicrous sense of this incomplete-, 
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ness. He had a small head, thinly cov- 
ered with light hair, which seemed to grow 
in tufts like grass. His eyes twinkled 
keen, two very bright gray eyes, from the 
puckers of eyelids which looked old, as if 
he had got them second-hand. There 
was a worn and wrinkled look about him 
altogether, carried out in his dress, and 
even in his boots, which suggested the 
same idea. An old man who looked 
young, or a young man who looked old. 
She could not make out which he was. 
He did not bow and hesitate, and an- 
nounce himself as a friend of her father’s, 
as she expected him to do, but came up 
to her briskly with a quick step, but a 
shufile in his gait. 

“I suppose I must introduce myself,” 
he said; “though it is odd that we should 
need an introduction to each other, you 
and I. After the first moment, I should 
have known you anywhere. You are quite 
like my mother. Frances, isn’t it? And 
I’m Markham, of course, you know.” 

“ Markham!” cried Frances. She had 
thought she could never be surprised 
again, after all that had happened. But 
she felt herself more astonished than ever 
now. 

“Yes, Markham. You think I am not 
much to look at, I can see. I am not 


generally admired at the first glance. 


Shake hands, Frances. You don’t quite 
feel like giving me a kiss, I suppose, at 
the first offset? Never mind, We shall 
be very good friends, after a while.” 

He sat down, drawing a chair close to 
her. ‘1 am very glad to find you by your- 
self. I like the looks of you. Where is 
Con? Taken possession of the governor, 
and left you alone to keep house, I should 
suppose?” 

“Constance has gone out to walk with 
papa. I had several things to do.” 

*T have not the least doubt of it. That 
would be the usual distribution of labor, 
if you remained together. Fan, my moth- 
er has sent me to fetch you home.” 

Frances drew a little farther away. She 
gave him a look of vague alarm. The 
familiarity of the address troubled her. 
But when she looked at him again, her 
gravity gave way. He was such a queer, 
such a very queer little man. 

“You may laugh if you like, my dear,” 
he said. “1am used to it. Providence 
— always the best judge, no doubt — has 
not given me an awe inspiring counte- 
nance. It is hard upon my mother, who 
is a pretty woman. But | accept the po- 
sition, for my part. This is a charming 
place. You have got a number of nice 
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things. And those little sketches are 
very tolerable. Who did them? You? 
Waring, so far as I remember, used to 
draw very well himself. I am glad you 
draw ; it will give you a little occupation, 
I like the looks of you, though 1 don’t 
think you admire me.” 

“Indeed,” said Frances, troubled, “ it is 
because I am so much surprised. Are 
you really — are you sure you are ——” 

He gave a little chuckle, which made 
her start—an odd, comical, single note 
of laughter, very cordial and very droll, 
like the little man himself. 

“I’ve got a servant with me,” he said, 
“ down at the hotel, who knows that I go 
by the name of Markham when I’m at 
home. I don’t know if that will satisfy 
you. But Con, to be sure, knows me, 
which will be better. You don’t hear any 
voice of nature saying within your breast, 
‘This is my long-lost brother’? That’s 
a pity. But by-and-by, you’ll see, we'll be 
very good friends.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that I had any 
doubt. It is so great a surprise — one 
thing after another.” 

“ Now, answer me one question: Did 
you know anything about your family be- 
fore Con came? Ah,” he said, catching 
her alarmed and wondering glance, “I 
thought not. I have always said so: he 
never told you. And it has all burst upon 
you in a moment, you poor little thing. 
But you needn’t be afraid of us. My 
mother has her faults; but she is a nice 
woman. You will like her. And I am 
very queer to look at, and many people 
think 1 have a screw loose. But I’m not 
bad to live with. Have you settled it 
with the governor? Has he made many 
objections? He and I never drew well 
together. Perhaps you know?” 

“He does not speak as if —he liked 
you. But I don’tknowanything. I have 
not been told — much. Please don’t ask 
me things,” Frances cried. 

“No, I will not. On the contrary, I'll 
tell you everything. Con probably would 
put aspoke in my wheel too. My dear 
little Fan, don’t mind any of them. Give 
me your little hand. 1 am neither bad nor 
good. I am very much what people make 
me. I am nasty with the nasty some- 
times — more shame to me, and disagree- 
able with the disagreeable. But I am 
innocent with the innocent,” he said with 
some earnestness; “and that is what you 
are, unless my eyes deceive me. You 
need not be afraid of me.” 

“]T am not afraid,” said Frances, look- 
ing at him. Then she added, after a 
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pause: “Not of you, nor of any one. I 
have never met any bad people. I don’t 
believe any one would do me harm.” 

“Nor I,” he said with a little fervor, 
patting her hand with his own, “ All the 
same,” he added, after a moment, “it is 
perhaps wise not to give them the chance. 
So I’ve come to fetch you home.” 

Frances, as she became accustomed to 
this remarkable new member of her fam- 
ily, began immediately, after her fashion, 
to think of the material necessities of the 
case. She could not start with him at 
once on the journey; and in the mean 
time where should she put him? The 
most natural thing seemed to be to with- 
draw again from the blue room, and take 
the little one behind, which looked out on 
the court. That would do, and no one 
need be any the wiser. She said with a 
little hesitation: “ I must go now and see 
about your room.” 

* Room!” he cried. “Oh no; there’s 
no occasion foraroom. I wouldn’t trouble 
you for the world. I have got rooms at 
the hotel. I’ll not stay even, since daddy’s 
out, to meet him. You can tell him I’m 
here, and what I came for. If he wants 
to see me, he can look me up. I am very 
glad I have seen you. I'll write to the 
mother to-night to say you’re quite satis- 
factory, and a credit to all your belong- 
ings; and I'll come to-morrow to see 
Con; and in the mean time, Fan, you 
must settle when you are to come; for it 
is an awkward time for a man to be loaf- 
ing about here.” 

He got up as he spoke, and stooping, 
gave her a serious, brotherly kiss upon 
her forehead. ‘I hope you and I will 
be very great friends,” he said. 

And then he was gone! Was he a 
dream only, an imagination? But he was 
not the sort of figure that imagination 
produces. No dream-man could ever be 
so comical to behold, could ever wear a 
coat so curiously wrinkled, or those boots, 
in the curves of which the dust lay as in 
the inequalities of the dry and much-fre- 
quented road. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ASTROLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


AMONG Englishmen who were versed 
in astrology we find the names of Roger 
Bacon, Lord Bacon, Usher, Dr. Dee, 
Lilly, Milton, Dryden, Bishop Hall, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Elias Ashmole, and 
Sir Richard Steele, besides many others 
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who rank high in literature or science. 
The celebrated Jerome Cardan, who was 
sent for in 1552 by the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, whom he cured of a dan- 
gerous disease, was engaged when passing 
through London to calculate the nativity 
of Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth adhered 
firmly to her belief in astrology. The 
celebrated Dr. Dee, of Mortlake, fixed 
the date of her coronation from figures 
drawn up at the request of Dudley. The 
astrologer acquired the confidence of the 
queen. She made him chancellor of St. 
Paul’s, and he was engaged by her in 
drawing up reports concerning her new 
dominions, the rolls containing them be- 
ing now in the Cottonian library. He 
also wrote a treatise on the reformation 
of the calendar. He failed in his predic- 
tion regarding Elizabeth’s death, which, 
according to him, was to take place at 
Whitehall, but it actually occurred at 
Richmond. The celebrated Nostradamus 
in Mary’s reign published the following 
among several important predictions : — 


Le sang du juste a Londres fera faute, 
Bruslez par feu, de vingt et trois les six, 
La dame antique cherra de place haute 
De meme secte plusieurs seront occis. 


This, it is said, referred to the great fire 
of London and the destruction of St. 
Paul’s. Lilly * also predicted the terrible 
calamity, as well as the great plague, the 
figures of which are contained in the 
“Monarchy or no Monarchy,” published 
in 1651. Concerning these predictions 
Lilly gave evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons in October, 1666. 

On the popular mind the influence ex- 
ercised by the constant practice of pre- 
diction was very great. The astrologer, 
patronized by the court, and recognized 
as a regular professor at the universities, 
became, in the sixteenth century, a com- 
mon figure at the country fairs and popu- 
lar gatherings, where, for a small fee, he 
was prepared to cast a nativity, or raise 
up the foul fiend himself by the exercise 
of his black art. The references in Shake- 
speare to the skill and practice of the 
alchemist and astrologer are frequent and 
well drawn. In “Troilus and Cressida,” 
Thersites says of Diomed, — 


When he performs, astronomers foretell it 


(v. 1, 98). 


In “ Cymbeline,” Imogen says : — 


O, learn’d indeed, were that astronomer, 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He’d lay the future open (iii. 2, 27). 


* Born 1602. 
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In “ Lear,” Edgar asks of Edmund, — 


How long have you been a sectary astro- 
nomical ? (i. 2, 164). 

The most cursory reader must be struck 
with Shakespeare’s numerous references 
to astrology, and a close examination will 
reveal his intimate acquaintance with the 
general principles of the science. The 
astrologer’s skill is well drawn in Sonnet 
XIV.:— 


Methinks I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find, 


Of the custom of casting figures from the 
appearance of the heavens at the time of 
birth we have several allusions. In “As 
You Like It,” Rosalind says to Jaques, — 

Be out of love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making that countenance you 
are (iv. I, 35). 


In “1 Henry IV.,” the self-importance of 
Glendower asserts itself in the words : — 


At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward (iii. 1, 13). 


Richard I 11. says of the murdered princes, 


At their births good stars were opposite 
(iv. 4, 215). 
The enraged Margaret, in a spirit of fierce 
fatalism, cries to Gloucester, — 


Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity, 
The slave of nature and the son of hell ! 
(i. 3, 229). 

New theories in astronomy marked the 
age of Shakespeare. The Ptolemaic sys- 
tem placed the earth as the centre of the 
mundane universe, with the orbs of the 
seven planets revolving round it at differ- 
ent distances. Beyond these, as an eighth 
sphere, was the firmament, supposed to 
turn diurnally from east to west, carry- 
ing with it the seven planets and all the 
fixed stars. To account for the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, a ninth, the crystal- 
line, sphere was added beyond that of the 
fixed stars. A tenth, the primum mobile, 
or first moved, was ultimately added, in- 
closing all these. The completion of the 
Ptolemaic system was made by Alphonso 
the Tenth of Castile, in the thirteenth 
century. In 1543, Copernicus published 
his celebrated work on the revolution of 
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| the heavenly bodies. His views soon en- 
gaged the attention of other astronomers, 
and received strong confirmation by the 
theories of Galileo, extending from 1610 
to 1616. Tycho Brahe, while adopting 
some of the views of Copernicus, did not 
quite shake off his belief in the Ptolemaic 
creed, but his elaborate astronomical ob- 
servations were utilized by his friend 
Kepler, who, in 1609, published his dem- 
onstration of the laws which govern the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Galileo, 
who was born in 1564, the same year as 
Shakespeare, constructed his telescope in 
1609. In the year 1610, the first tele- 
scope in London was constructed. Many 
causes prevented the spread of the new 
discoveries of these scientific pioneers. 
Publication was slow and translators few. 
The condemnation the new theories re- 
ceived from the disciples of the old faith 
and the orthodox ecclesiastics of the day 
rendered their acceptance a matter of dif- 
ficulty and danger. Thestory of Galileo’s 
public recantation is well known, while he 
muttered to himself, E pur si muove. 
Milton, though strongly interested in the 
work of Galileo, and thoroughly conversant 
with the theories of Copernicus, seems 
not to have finally accepted them till to- 
wards the close of the * Paradise Lost” 
(book viii.). We have no evidence from 
the plays of Shakespeare that he favored 
the acceptance of the new faith. Rejected 
as they were by Bacon, who says of their 
author, “ He is a man who thinks nothing 
of introducing fictions of any kind into 
nature, provided his calculations turn out 
well,” it is highly probable Shakespeare 
left the rival dogmas of science, as he did 
those of religion, to fight their own bat- 
tles. In 1583, Giordano Bruno visited 
Oxford with the purpose of establishing 
the Copernican system, and successfully 
refuted the learned advocates of the old 
creed. But the belief in the revolution of 
the sun round the earth still remained. 
Shakespeare’s astronomy is distinctly 
Ptolemaic. In “Twelfth Night,” pub- 
lished in 1601, nearly twenty years after 
Bruno’s visit, the Clown says to Viola, — 


Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like 
the sun; it shines everywhere (iii. 1, 44). 


Shakespeare arrived in London in the 
year 1586. The national mind at this 
period was raised to the highest pitch of 
martial enthusiasm against the designs of 
Philip, and showed itself with practical 
results, in the total defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

The mundane astrology of Ptolemy 
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placed England under the rule of Mars in 
Aries; hence the force of the words of 
John of Gaunt : — 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war 
(ii. 1, 40). 

The old idea of Anaximenes, that the 
heavens were a crystal vault formed of 
layers of glassy strata, moving from east 
to west, having the stars fixed but the 
planets free, was no doubt present to the 
mind of Shakespeare, when Lorenzo utters 
to Jessica those lines of lyric beauty in 
which he says, — 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
(Mer. Ven. v. I, 58). 


Belarius says to Cymbeline of his sons, 


They are worthy to inlay heaven with stars 
(V. 5) 351). 
Lear, in the last scene, cries over the 
body of Cordelia, — 


Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack * (v. 3, 257). 


The Pythagorean idea, that the motion 


of the planets was attended with waves of 
sound, causing various harmonic effects, 
was accepted down to the seventeenth 
century. Shakespeare makes frequent 
reference to this notion, particularly in the 
passage of the “ Merchant of Venice” al- 
ready referred to: — 


There’s not the smallest orb, which thou be- 
hold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
In “ Twelfth Night” Olivia declares to 
Viola, — 
But would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that, 
Than music from the spheres (iii. 1, 119). 


Cleopatra says of Antony, — 
His voice was propertied 

As all the tuned spheres (v. 2, 84). 

In “ As You Like It,” the duke says of 
Jaques, — 
If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. 

Pericles, on “ the great sea of joys rush- 
ing upon him” over the recovery of the 
long-lost Marina, declares he hears a 
heavenly strain; — 


* Also Cymbeline; v. 5, 120. 





Fer. But hark, what music? ... 
fel, My lord, I hear none. 
Per. None! The music of the spheres! 
List, Marina. 
Lys. It is not good to cross him; give him 
way. 
Per. Senet semade ! Do you not hear? 
Lys. My lord, I hear. 
Per. Most heavenly music! 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes, Let me rest. 
(v. 1, 228.) 


In “The Inconstant” of Farquhar, 


young Mirabel exclaims at the recovery 
of the counterfeiting Oriana: — 


Tune all, ye spheres, your instruments of 
joy, and carry round your spacious orbs the 
happy sound: of Oriana’s health; her soul, 
whose harmony was next to yours, is now in 
tune again (iv. 3). 


Tennyson, in the “Ode to Memory,” 
writes: — 
Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 


Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. 


And again, in “ The Palace of Art,” — 


A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join’d not. 
Rossetti, in “* The Blessed Damozel,” 
has, — 


Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


It was a general belief in ancient times, 
that important events concerning the fate 
of nations were foreshadowed by celestial 
phenomena. Josephus chronicles the ap- 
pearance of a comet in the form of a 
sword, which hung over Jerusalem the 
year before its destruction. Grotius says, 
that “comets and fiery swords and such 
like signs are wont to be forerunners of 
great changes in the world.” Cardan, 
speaking of the influence of comets, says, 
“ They operate effects like those of Mars 
and Mercury, exciting wars, heated and 
turbulent dispositions in the atmosphere 
and in the constitution of man with all 
their evil consequences.” In the histori- 
cal plays Shakespeare makes elaborate 
use of this astrological idea. At the last 
rites of England’s warrior king, Heory 
V., the Duke of Bedford cries to the 
heavens : — 


Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death ! 

(1 Hen, VIL. i., 1, 2). 


Calpurnia, in her anxiety over Cesar, 
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warns him with an account of recent por- 
tents: — 


Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol... . 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
of princes (ii, 2, 19). 


Ptolemy says in his “ Centiloquy:” 

“If comets, whose distance is eleven 
signs behind the sun, appear in angles, 
one of the princes or chief men of the 
kingdom will die. If comets be in motion 
from the west towards the east, a foreign 
foe will invade the country; if not in mo- 
tion, the foe will be provincial or domes- 
tic.” . 
In “Hamlet,” Horatio utters forebod- 
ings of dangers to the kingdom by a com- 
parison to the appearance of the heavens 
before Czsar’s death : — 


Stars, with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to domesday with eclipse 

(i. I, 117). 


Pandulf stirs up the depressed spirits 
‘and flagging zeal of Lewis the dauphin 
with the words : — 


No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customed event ; 

But they will pluck away his natural cause 

And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 

Abortives, presages and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John 
(iii. 4, 153). 


In “ Troilus and Cressida,” Ulysses, in 
diagnosing “the fever whereof all our 
power is sick,” says to the assembled 
princes: — 


But when the planets 

In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portents! what mu- 
tiny! 

What raging of the sea! shaking of earth! 

Commotion in the winds! frights, changes, 
horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states, 

Quite from their fixture (i. 3, 94). 


The fall of Richard II. is noted by the 
Welsh captain to Salisbury in the omi- 
nous words ; — 


The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d, 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the 
earth, 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
change (ii. 4, 8). 
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Edward of York’s future sovereignty is 
presaged by a phenomenon at the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross : — 


£dw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three 
suns? 
Rich, Three glorious suns, each one a per- 
fect sun ; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But sever'd in a pale, clear-shining sky... . 
In this the heaven figures some event. 
(3 Hen. VI. ii. 1, 25.) 


A similar phenomenon forebodes evil to 
King John: — 


My lord, they say five moons were seen to- 
night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion 
(iv. 2, 182), 


The subject of eclipses has largely en- 
gaged the attention of astrologers. Ptol- 
emy treats of them in the “Second Book 
of the Tetrabiblos.’ Cardan wrote a num- 
ber of aphorisms respecting them, which 
have been accepted by recent writers. In 
“King Lear” Shakespeare gives a com- 
plete epitome of the astrological doctrines 
on eclipses : — 

These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good tous. Though the wisdom 
of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet na- 
ture finds itself scourged by the sequent effects : 
love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide ; 
in cities, mutinies; in countries, discord; in 
palaces, treason; and the bond cracked ’twixt 
son and father (i. 2, 112). 


Othello, in the agony of soul over the 
catastrophe he has wrought, exclaims : — 


O heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration (v. 2, 97). 


When fortune is forsaking Anthony he 
betrays his fears to Cleopatra, while up- 
braiding her, in the words : — 


Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony (iii. 13, 154). 


Eclipses of the moon, while less formid- 
able than those of the sun, will, under 
certain aspects, cause a downfall or bring 
heavy affliction to an individual, though 
the effects of eclipses are general rather 
than particular. 

The attention of mankind in the early 
history of the world naturally directed 
itself to the science of meteorology. The 
ablest of ancient philosophers cdvoeued 
the doctrine of atmospheric astrology. 
The general principle observed was the 
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position of the sun towards the planets. 
It caused the weather to be of the nature 
of the planet it was in conjunction with, or 
zodiacal parallel to, at that particular pe- 
riod of time. After a conjunction the 
next powerful influence on the weather 
was considered to be the period when the 
sun was in an opposition aspect to an evil 
planet. 

Shakespeare makes peculiar use of this 
astrological idea by causing the aspect of 
the heavens to be in harmony with the 
mental condition or fortunes of his char- 
acters. 

Ptolemy says: “If the sun be pale or 
lurid, and rise or set encumbered with 
clouds, or surrounded by halos, he indi- 
cates storms or winds coming from the 
quarter of his apparent situation.” 

In * Richard II.” Salisbury appropri- 
priately moralizes on the fate of the unfor- 
tunate king: — - 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest 

(ii. 4, 21). 

Ptolemy further observes: “If the sun 
have a wavering or fiery orb, or seem to 
emit or attract red rays, or if he be ac- 
companied in any one part of the clouds 
called parhelia, or by other reddish clouds 
of extended figure in the form of long rays, 
he then portends violent winds, chiefly 
liable to arise from those parts in which 
the said phenomena may have shown 
themselves.” Shakespeare was not less 
keenly observant of the face of nature 
than the ancient philosopher. We have 
a striking illustration of this in the dia- 
logue in “1 Henry IV.” at the camp near 
Shrewsbury : — 

King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill ! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 
King. Then with the losers let it sympa- 
thize, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 
(v. I, I.) 


The unfounded jealousy and cruel re- 
sentment in the heart of Leontes drives a 
hurricane across the moral order of the 
world. Hermione is banished, Mamillius 
brought to an untimely end, and the infant 
Perdita abandoned on a wild seacoast. 
With the last cruel outrage comes a tem- 
pest. 

The skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters. In my con- 
science, 
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The heavens with that we have in hand are 
angry, 
And frown upon’s 


(Winter’s Tale, iii. 3, 3). 


The wronged Hermione fortifies herself 
with the thought: — 


There’s some ill planet reigns ; 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favorable (ii. 1, 106). 


Exeter, in puzzled consternation over 
the death of Henry V., expresses him- 
self :— 


Shall we curse the planets of mishap 
That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow? 


Bedford, in invocation, says, — 


Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverse planets in the heaven! 
(1 Hen, VI. i. 1, 53). 


Shakespeare makes frequent references 
to the influence of the moon. In “* Rich- 
ard III.” the broken-hearted Elizabeth 
says, — 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the 
world (ii 2, 67). 


The moon is a feminine planet, and de- 
notes queens and ladies of rank. The 
application of the astrological principle 
adds to the force and beauty of the pas- 
sage. In “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Titania says, — 
The moon methinks looks with a watery eye 
(iii. 1, 203). 
When the moon appears dark or pale and 
thick, storms and rain generally follow, 
In act ii. sc. 1, 3, Titania, upbraiding 
Oberon, says, — 


Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound, 


The evil aspects of the moon are held to 
be productive of rheumatism, among other 
diseases, such as those of the eye, dropsy, 
etc. Generally speaking, complications 
of disease, more or less of a rheumatic 
nature, may be precipitated in astrology 
by an adverse influence of the moon. 

The atmospheric characteristics of the 
sign Cancer are serenity and warmth, the 
northern and southern parts are fiery and 
scorching. Shakespeare makes reference 
to this in “ Troilus and Cressida:” — 


Add more coals to Cancer when he burns, 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
(ii. 3, 206). 
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Perhaps a stone to the cairn of theories 
already existing on “* The Tempest,” may 
be added by noting, that the character 
and genius of Prospero would be incom- 
plete without allowing his claims to astro- 
logical skill. He strikes the key-note to 
his whole action in his first appearance in 
the play, with the words spoken to Mi- 
randa:— 

By my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop (i. 2, 180). 


So long the sport of adverse influences, 

he patiently awaits the time when “ by ac- 

cident most strange, bountiful fortune ” 

gives the opportunity of exercising his 

magic spells. This he seizes at the right 

moment in consequence of his knowledge 

of the favorable aspect of the heavens. 
Shakespeare is constant in his ref- 

erence to general planetary influence in 

mundane affairs. Brutus, in urging on 

Cassius the necessity of vigorous action, 

says:— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 

tune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries 


(J. C. iv. 3, 218). 


Lear affirms his renunciation of Cor- 
delia with the words, — 


By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be 
(i. I, 113). 
Kent attempts to account for the gulf 
which separated Cordelia from her “ dog- 
hearted” sisters, thus : — 
It is the stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues (iv. 3, 35). 


Planetary influence on the minds and 
dispositions of individuals has been aptly 


made use of by Shakespeare. The evil 
aspects of Mercury incite to theft, lying, 
and deceit. Hence, Mercury was the god 
of thieves. In “ Winter’s Tale” the solil- 
oquy of the rogue Autolycus is very ap- 
propriate: — - * 

My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, 
look to lesser linen. My father named me 
Autolycus ; who, being, as I am, littered under 
Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles (iv. 3, 23). 


In “ Twelfth Night” the Clown is not 
so generous in his wish to Malvolio as to 
Viola: — 
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Now Mercury endue thee with leasing, for 
thou speakest well of fools ! (i. 5, 105). 


Thersitcs, in loosing his venomous 
tongue at Ajax and Achilles, thus apos- 
trophises : — 

Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of thy 
caduceus, if ye take not that little little less 
than little wit from them that they have! 
(Troil. and Cres, ii. 3, 13). 


Persons born under Mars are bold, con- 
fident, fond of war, and given to self-praise 
and boasting. 

In “ All’s Well that Ends Well” Helena 
playfully banters Parolles in claiming to 
be born under Mars : — 


ffeil, Monsieur Parolles, you were born under 
a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hfel, 1 especially think under Mars... . 

Par, When he was predominant. 

fel. When he was retrograde, I think 
rather... . 

You go so much backward when you fight. 
(i. I, 201). 


Congreve probably made use of these 
lines, for we find a remarkable parallel 
passage in “Love for Love.” The in- 
imitable old doting stargazer, Foresight, 
says:— 

It is impossible that anything should be as I 
would have it; for I was born, Sir, when the 
crab was ascending; and all my affairs go 
backward (ii. 1). 


The old idea, that those born under 
Mars had the bodily organs fully devel- 
oped at the expense of the mental facul- 
ties, was no doubt present to the mind of 
Shakespeare when he makes Thersites, in 
bitter vituperation, call Ajax “ Mars his 
idiot” (Troil. and Cres. ii. 1, 58). 

Saturn, in nativities, is called the 
Greater Infortune, and denotes persons 
of a cold, dry nature, liable to envy and 
deceit. Hence, in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” the appropriateness of Don 
John’s reply to Conrad’s exhortation ;: — 


I wonder that thou, being, as thou sayest 
thou art, born under Saturn, goest about to 
apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mis- 
chief (i. 3, 11). 


According to Ptolemy, Saturn “regu- 
lates the final old age, as agreeing with 
his chillness. He obstructs the mental 
movements, the appetites and enjoyments, 
rendering them imbecile and dull, in con- 
formity with the dulness of his own mo- 
tion.” Hence Prince Henry’s witticism, 
on discovering Falstaff cuddling Doll 
Tearsheet, — 
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Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! 
(2 H. IV. ii. 4, 286). 


In “ Lear,” Edmund says: “ My father 
compounded with my mother under the 
Dragon’s Tail, and my nativity was under 
Ursa Major ” (i. 2, 128). 

The Dragon’s Tail is generally consid- 
ered to resemble Saturn in his evil aspects. 
It always implies deceit and fraud, and 
was held by the Persian and Arabian as- 
trologers particularly “evil, noxious, and 
hateful in influence.” 

The reference to Ursa Major must be 
taken in a figurative sense, for neither 
ancient nor modern astrology allows an 
influence to any of the stars in Ursa 
Major. It is impossible to be born under 
a constellation, particularly this, which 
covers a large portion of the heavens at 
the North Pole. One is said to be born 
under one star or planet, but never under 
a cluster. 

From the earliest times the subject of 
climacterical years has engaged the atten- 
tion of philosophers and physicians, and 
fathers and doctors of the Church. Rob- 
ert Record,* the mathematician and phy- 
sician to Edward VI. and Queen Mary, 
says on this subject: -— 

“* Though there be seven ages reckoned, 
yet there be four principal, and the other 
three be comprehended under these four. 
Childhood endareth from the hour of birth 
till the end of fourteen years of age, and 
is of complexion hot and moist: at the 
end of fourteen years beginneth youth, 
and lasteth till the twenty-fifth year, and 
this age of all others is most temperate: 
from twenty-five until thirty-five years is 
the flourishing of manhood, but yet that 
manhood lasteth (though not in full fresh- 
ness) until fifty years of age, and this age 
is of complexion hot and dry: from fifty 
years forward is the time of age peculiarly 
called age, in which time man’s nature is 
cold and dry.” 

There is a very marked analogy be- 
tween Shakespeare’s well-known lines 
“All the world’s a stage,” etc. (As You 
Like It, act ii., sc. 7), and Ptolemy’s pe- 
riodical division of time, which he con- 
sidered was analogous to the arrangement 
of the planetary orbs. 

“ The first age of infancy, enduring for 
four years, agreeing in number with the 
quadrennial period of the moon, is there- 
fore adapted to her. After this the age 
continues for ten years, accommodating 
itself to the sphere of Mercury; the men- 


* Died in King’s Bench Prison, 1558, where he was 
confined for debt. 
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tal faculties develop themselves during 
this period.” Venus corresponds with the 
third age, lasting through eight years, 
signifying “an unrestrained impetuosity 
and precipitancy in love affairs.” The 
sun influences the fourth age, lasting nine- 
teen years, corresponding to his cycle, 
signifying the development of manhood. 
Mars prevails over the next fifteen years, 
manhood’s prime, agreeing with his peri- 
od, “inducing greater austerity of life, to- 
gether with vexation, care, and trouble.” 
Jupiter influences the next twelve years, 
mature age, according tohis number. He 
signifies rest from labor, a greater gravity 
and wisdom in life’s affairs, and favors 
claims to worldly honors and dignities. 
Saturn, as has already been quoted, gov- 
erns decrepit old age. 

In “ King Lear” Edmund well ridicules 
the doctrine of astrological necessity : — 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, 
that, when we are sick in fortune — often the 
surfeit of our own behavior—we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; as if we were villains by necessity, fools 
by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers by spherical predominance; drunk- 
ards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced obe- 
dience of planetary influence (i. 2, 128). 


This passage has been put forward as 
an example of Shakespeare’s views on the 
subject of astrology. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that Shakespeare would 
not make the mouthpiece of his real sen- 
timents the man who believes in nothing 
save himself. Edmund, as Professor 
Dowden says, was of “a hard, sceptical 
intellect, uninspired and unfed by the in- 
stincts of the heart; can easily enough 
reason away the consciousness of obliga- 
tions the most sacred. ... His mind is 
destitute of dread of the divine Nemesis. 
Like Iago, like Richard III., he finds the 
regulating force of the universe in the ego, 
in the individual will.” For he says: — 


A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 

That he suspects none; on whose foolish 
honesty 

My practices ride easy ! (i. 2, 195). 


The numerous allusions to the practice of 
astrology, the striking metaphors, and apt 
illustrations, scattered throughout the 
plays of Shakespeare, at once attest his 
intimate acquaintance with the general 
principles of the science, and the popu- 
larity of astrological faith. In his age to 
doubt it was scepticism, as to believe in 
it now is superstition, Whether Shake- 





speare believed in it or not is a matter of 
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little moment; but he has left us sufficient 
evidence to show, that he was largely in- 
fluenced by a subject which has left indel- 
ible marks on the language and literature 
of England. 


JouHN COOKE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


BY MRS. RITCHIE, 
CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSANNA AT HOME. 


PEOPLE’S lives as they really are and 
people’s lives as (for all their experience 
of the past) they imagine they are going 
to be, are very different. And yet reality 
has often a great deal more spirit and in- 
vention in it than the most romantic day- 
dreams —it is less gracious, less foseur 
than one’s own imagination, but at the 
same time it is a great deal more amusing 
and original. 

When tired Susanna got out of the train 
and looked about at the sweet country 
place which was henceforth to be her 
home, she had a feeling not unlike that 
with which one imagines a bird flying 
into the rustling depths of some cool 
greentree. The Tarndale line stops short 
in a garden shaded by green, where roses 
are clustering in the hedge, beyond which 
shine the sweet evening gleams of Tarn- 
dale water. The passengers alight into 
fragrance among sweetbriar and flower 
beds, and disperse by degrees: some 
cross the lake in boats, some walk away 
by the lanes that lead to the village, oth- 
ers may be seen disappearing across the 
moors and uplands, where the roads climb 
to meet the sky. For Susanna an open 
carriage was in waiting, a couple of flags 
had been set up on two poles, and as she 
alighted she was greeted by a cheer from 
half a dozen assembled urchins, led by a 
stout, foreign-looking gentleman, who 
came forward, heartily grasped her hand, 
and finally saluted her on the cheek with a 
flourish of his hat. Mr. Bolsover always 
looked exactly the same, but his clothes 
were new for this occasion; he wore a 
dark green velvet hunting-suit, with a 
horn slung across his shoulders, knicker- 
bockers, green stockings, buckled shoes. 
He had assumed a general air of gala and 
cheerful jauntiness to which every possi- 
ble adornment of button and shirt-stud 
added brilliance. 

“ Welcome, my dear Susanna, welcome. 
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Here you are at last among us. Here is 
my wife come to meet you. You will find 
the others at the place all expectant! Get 
in, my dear, get in,” and her new brother- 
in-law, replacing his hat carefully on one 


| side of his head, gallantly leads Susanna 


by the elbow and hoists her up the steps 
of the barouche, on the back seat of which 
sits an elderly, bony lady in glowering 
satin, who shuts her parasol, bends for- 
ward, and receives Susy with a kiss not 
unlike a postman’s rap at the door. ‘ Car- 
oline insisted on coming in Tempy’s 
place,” continues Mr. Bolsover. “ Tem- 
py, slightly indisposed, is waiting at the 
place; get in, John, get in; Car as you 
know prefers the back seat.” 

It was one of Mrs. Bolsover’s many pe- 
culiarities always to sit with her back to 
the horses, and the colonel and Susy be- 
ing placed in the seat of honor, Mr. Bol- 
sover leaps in himself, banging the door 
several times in succession. The porters 
and the children give a second straggling 
cheer, the carriage rolls away by the shady 
road skirting the lake, wh‘ch is all rip- 
pling and edged with reeds and birds, and 
many starts and plashes among the fring- 
ing grasses. Susy, shy, wondering, con- 
fused, sat silent, smoothing out her folds 
and wraps, feeling herself raked by Mrs. 
Bolsover’s two steady, scrutinizing eyes. 

Aunt Car was accustomed to Aunt Fan- 
ny’s gorgeous elegancies, to her fifty 
years; she cast a disapproving glance at 
childish Susy’s soft flounces and delicate 
clouds and frills, they seemed affected and 
airified to the elder lady. ' 

“I remember you as a girl at Vivian 
Castle,” says she in her deepest accents, 
“you were there with your grandfather. 
I hope you will not be dull down here with 
all of us. I suppose you have always been 
used to live with old people?” 

“Oh, yes, always,” says Susy, rather 
confused. The colonel feels vaguely dis- 
concérted by his sister’s greeting, but Mr. 
Bolsover has begun immediately pointing 
out the remarkable objects along the road, 
the barn and the haycocks and the five- 
barred gate and other subjects of common 
interest. Mr. Fox’s new hotel by the 
lake, the Fletchers’ cottage upon the hill- 
side, the gates of Bolsover Park with the 
big trees leading up to the house. It was 
all new to Susy, but every branch and twig 
and stone seemed to be a part of the elder 
people’s lives, and as they rolled along by 
the scenes of his youth, the colonel forgot 
his years and his passing irritation in the 
silent welcome of the old haunts ; he could 
not but contrast this home-coming, with 
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his happiness by his side, with all the 
gloom and forlornness of the past ten 
years of his life. 

It never occurred to Colonel Dymond 
that everybody else was not as happy as 
he now found himself. Now they, too, 
would know her, thought the simple- 
minded gentleman, and to know her was 
to love her. His heart was full of grati- 
tude and tenderness, he thought of the 
green pastures and still waters of the 
psalm. Surely King David might have 
had Tarndale in his mind when he wrote 
his psalm, 

Colonel Dymond, so methodical, so de- 
liberate in his ways, so scrupulous in his 
attire, so hasty at times, as precise people 
are apt to be, was a true-hearted and sin- 
gle-minded man, strung up just now to 
some higher mood than was his wont. 
He had determined when he married to 
make others as happy as he was himself. 
When he thought of his sad and silent 
home, now once more brightened to life 
by that sweet and conciliatory presence, it 
seemed to him impossible that those who 
loved him should not rejoice for him and 
for themselves as well. 

The colonel took it for granted that 
Aunt Fanny would be of the same mind 
as the rest of them, according a benedic- 
tion all the more valued because it was 
not lightly bestowed. He imagined Tem- 
py warm-hearted, welcoming, Fanny 
coming forward with accomplished arms 
outstretched — a prop, a guide, an invalu- 
able adviser. Car might make a few 
good-humored jokes, perhaps, but he 
could trust to Car’s kind heart ; very soon 
she would learn to prize his Susy. And 
then one cannot wonder that John Dy- 
mond looked kindly and admiringly at the 
sweet figure by his side; he could not but 
note its grace and gentle presence, and 
the sober girlish expectancy of Susanna’s 
eyes, and he thought with a proud thank- 
fulness of the lovely soul he had discov- 
ered in its fair and gentle shrine. 

John Dymond felt a better and more 
important person somehow for his charm- 
ing young wife, who trusted him, and 
looked up to him — and who shall blame 
him if he also felt it was not without rea- 
son that she did so? He had been kind 
to Susanna and to her mother; he was 
prepared to do more if need be; and of 
this need be, the colonel had little doubt 
in his mind. Mikey and Dermy’s educa- 
tion must be attended to without delay. 
Bohemia is certainly not the place in 
which to study the rules of the Latin 
grammar, and the Marneys were, it must 
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be confessed, for the present at least 
dwellers in Bohemia, 

As the colonel sat quietly in his place 
driving along the lane, his mind travelled 
right away as minds are apt to do, to a 
Winchester ball some twenty-five years 
before, and to the days in which he had 
waltzed with pretty Mary Holcombe, 
Susy’s mother, less beautiful even then, 
however, than her daughter was now. All 
the past seemed like a far-away burst of 
tears and laughter to the grim, sentimen- 
tal old fellow, only he told himself that now 
at sixty the present was best. 

That candid, grave face, those sweet, 
innocent eyes, that rare smile which de- 
lighted him when it came, all seemed like 
a rainbow after rain, a token of happiness 
after long trouble and difficulty. The 
carriage turns in at two wide gates ; Susy’s 
heart begins to beat. 

The colonel looks out eagerly. 

“Do you see Tempy?” says he. “Is 
that Jo?” 

A dog barks, "the butler and the foot- 
man come to the door, the carriage stops, 
the butler advances, the footman retreats, 
the dog wags its tail and gambols up and 
licks the colonel’s boots. 

“ Where is Miss Tempy, where is Mr. 
Jo? Down, Zillah—down!” says the 
colonel impatiently. 

“*Miss Dymond is up-stairs; you will 
find Miss Bolsover in the drawing-room, 
sir,” says the butler, “She has just or- 
dered tea. Mr. Jo was in the ’all a min- 
ute ago.” 

The colonel looks somewhat disap- 
pointed, the footman throws wide open 
the drawing-room door, and as the wed- 
ding party enters the room, followed by 
the dog, a quivering pile rises from the 
sofa where it had been heaped, a trophy of 
flounced muslin, of ribbons, of yellow 
ringlets and glittering ornaments. It ad- 
vances, serious, awful, with an artificial 
smile, and does not speak. 

“Well, Fanny, here we are,” says Un- 
cle Bolsover, with a hasty attempt at a 
rally. “Train late, of course. Better 
late than never —eh, John? I mean of 
course as regards the railway,” says the 
squire, suddenly confused. 

“This was good of you, Fanny, coming 
over to make us welcome,” says the colo- 
nel, wincing, but following his brother-in- 
law’s lead. ‘“ Here she is; come home to 
us,” and he turned to Susy, who was stand- 
ing rather frightened in the middle of the 
room. 

“* How do you do?” says Miss Bolsover, 
advancing with a glittering kiss for the 
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bride; then turning to the colonel: “1 
hope you will excuse poor Tempy’s ab- 
sence, John. She has been entirely up- 
set by her letters, by all that has occurred, 
or she would have met you. I have ad- 
vised her to remain in her room for the 
present.” Then, changing with alarming 
politeness, “ Are you tired after your jour- 
ney, Mrs. Dymond? The servants are 
bringing the tea; they have been hard at 
work, poor things, preparing. I hope you 
will find everything comfortable, but of 
course we none of us knew what you would 
wish or what you were accustomed to.” 

“1 —I am accustomed to nothing at 
all,” said Susy, blushing up and pretend- 
ing to laugh, but somehow she felt more 
inclined to cry. This terrible, ceremoni- 
ous Aunt Fanny and hercheap scents and 
furbelows and attentions; Tempy’s ab- 
sence, Tempy, her own friend and com- 
panion, whose welcome she had counted 
upon, who had written so warmly, who 
now seemed to turn against her; Mrs. 
Bolsover, still staring her out of her coun- 
tenance — it was all like a frightening 
dream. 

“Ts Tempy up-stairs ?” said Susy, look- 
ing imploringly from the grim Mrs. Bol- 
sover on the sofa to the still more alarm- 
ingly affable Aunt Fanny. “Is she really 
ill? May I goto her?” 

“Thank you,” said Aunt Fanny, pearl- 
ing her words, “ you are most kind; but 
for the present she is best alone. I am 
taking her back to Bolsover with me for 
a few hours’ entire quiet; it is better for 
her to be with those she is accustomed to 
for the present.” 

“ But she knows me quite well, indeed 
she does,” cried Susy, longing to escape, 
to see Tempy, to know what was amiss, to 
“have it out,” as girls say. 

Aunt Fanny looked at the colonel. 

“Is it your wish, John, that the child 
should be further upset? We have only 
been able to calm her with the greatest 
difficulty. She will see you, of course, but 
give her time.” 

The colonel, feeble-minded man that he 
was, turned in bewildered consternation, 
turned from his wife, of whom he was 
not afraid, to his sister-in-law of whom he 
was atraid. 

“ Perhaps, my dear Susy, you had bet- 
ter wait a little,” the colonel faltered. 
“As our good sister suggests, I’ll go up 
and see her directly,” and he walked 
straight out of the room. 

Susy flushed crimson, and looked from 
one to the other; she too was upset, she 





heavy pain in herbeart. Was this her own 
home, her home-coming ; was this her new 
life? Were these the people whom she 
had determined to love with all her heart ? 
To love Aunt Fanny! Itseemed about as 
easy to love a muslin toilet-table, pincush- 
ions, scent-bottles, andall. What did it all 
mean — why these looks, these reserves ? 
Was it her coming that had brought such 
trouble? Oh! what business, then, had 
she there? They all seemed so sufficient 
to each other; even John had turned 
away. Oh, it was cruel of him. What 
had she done! what had she done! She 
looked appealingly at Mr. Bolsover, as if 
he could explain it all. As she looked 
across the room with a sinking heart, she 
seemed to see spread out as a picture be- 
fore her the many years to come, Mrs, 
Bolsover forever sitting on the sofa with 
her fixed stare, forever serious, forever 
disapproving; Miss Bolsover, so big, so 
pink, with her false curls and plaits and 
heavy playfulness, arranging, marshalling, 
ordering every one about. Was this her 
home? The over-crowded room, with its 
stuffed birds and gilt frames and stag- 
horns and sprawling legs, seemed to op- 
press Susy like some nightmare. 

Eved the kind old squire, in his fancy 
dress and Vandyke attitudes, had got upon 
Susy’s nerves; she scarcely did justice to 
the friendliness with which now he came 
up, trying to make things more cheerful. 

“| see you grasp the situation,” said 
he jauntily. “We are all used to do as 
we are told here —eh, Fanny ?—all used 
to it, and we have all found by long expe- 
rience it is the best thing we can do,” he 
hastily added, seeing a pink eye flashing 
round upon him. 

Perhaps Miss Bolsover felt that a crisis 
had arisen; perhaps she had suddenly 
realized that a young republic was threat- 
ening the little autocracy where she had 
ruled so long. Her plans were deeply 
laid, and, simple as they seemed, the 
events had been arranged with an elab- 
orate care, which was almost defeated, 
however, by a very simple move on Susy’s 
part, for suddenly in the doorway she sees 
her husband leading Tempy, and followed 
by Jo, who had been up-stairs all this time 
vainly endeavoring to persuade his sister 
to come down. But was this Tempy who 
had come down, and who stood motionl¢ss 
while Jo strode up to meet his young 
stepmother, with a shy, but friendly greet- 
ing? Was this Tempy, with downcast 
looks and swollen eyes, gloomy, passive, 
with a dull expression like that of a person 


too was overwrought; she felt a strange, | half-bewildered and asleep? Her dress 
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was tumbled, her looks were changed, 
even her curly red hair looked limp and 
straight. 

“ Tempy, darling — Tempy, what is it? 
Is it because I have come?” cried Susy, 
running to her with outstretched arms, 
with a sudden rush of natural emotion, so 
warm, so true, so different from all the 
hysterical agitation that it carried every- 
thing before it; Susy’s whole heart was 
in her kind face. “I have been so long- 
ing to see you,” she cried. “ Your aunt 
says you are going back to Bolsover Hall. 
Don’t, please — don’t go away now that I 
have come.” 

Tempy looked softer for a moment, let 
herself be kissed, but only sighed and did 
not speak. As Susanna released her, the 
colonel came up. 

“IT must add my own request, my dear 
child, to Susanna’s. Notwithstanding 
your good aunt’s wishes, I confess your 
departure would wound me deeply,” said 
the colonel, plucking up some spirit at 
last. 

“We will send her back to you in very 
good time, John,” interposes Aunt Fanny 
blandly, taking the girl’s hand in hers. 
“ Tempy only needs a few hours’ quiet at 
the Hall with us, and she will come home 
braced and prepared todo her duty, and to 
accept your will— and Mrs. Dymond’s,” 
adds Miss Bolsover with an odd intona- 
tion. ‘ You, of course, are able to com- 
mand, but if Tempy takes my advice, she 
will do what is not only for her own and 
present happiness but for that of us all.” 

“J don’t know what the deuce you 
mean,” says the colonel testily, and sud- 
denly losing his temper. 

No wonder poor John Dymond found 
himself bewildered. There was Fanny 
defying him, Caroline frowning, Susy, 
whom he had seen for all these days so 
bright, so radiantly happy, so easily 
pleased, now standing pale, silent, and re- 
pulsed. Bolsover alone came up to the 
colonel’s expectations ; you could always 
count upon Bolsover. Hitherto John Dy- 
mond thought he could have counted on 
them all. He could hardly believe that 
this strange, new, terrible Fanny Bol- 
sover, so elaborate and frigid, was the 
ideal of goodness and amiability which 
they had all looked up to for years. And 
Tempy — was this 4zs Tempy, so sullen, 
so changed? Nor did the colonel find 
himself much more at his ease when he 
presently met the intelligent look of his 
sister, Mrs. Bolsover. 

“| knew all along how it would be,” 
said Aunt Car, who had, among other hab- 





its, that inconvenient trick of occasion- 
ally speaking her thoughts aloud. 

“Knew what, my dear Car?” said Mr. 
Bolsover, by way of turning off the con- 
versation agreeably; “that we should all 
be here —a family party, happily united 
at last?” 

“T little thought how it would all be,” 
said the colonel. “Tempy, you must 
make your own arrangements with your 
aunts, and by all means attend to their 
wishes. But, remember, ¢Azs is your nat- 
ural home ;” and the colonel, turning very 
red, and feeling his temper beyond his 
control, marched out of the room, leaving 
Tempy still standing as if she was dazed, 
as indeed she was. 

Susy ran up again, and put her arms 
out; Tempy looked at her with strange 
eyes. ‘Tell papa I will come back,” she 
said; “tell him it is no want of love.” 
Her lips quivered; she did not finish her 
sentence, 

“Come, my child, come,” cries Aunt 
Fanny, suddenly extremely animated, and 
swooping down from the other end of the 
room. “Car, do not keep her standing; 
Frederick, you can walk ;” and before any 
one could speak another word or interfere 
in any way, Miss Bolsover throws a shawl 
ever Tempy’s head, motions Mrs. Bolso- 
ver to the door, and in another minute 
has urged, borne, carried her niece by 
main will out of the room. In the hall 
Miss Bolsover’s maid was waiting ready 
with a bag, the butler was holding open 
the carriage-door, Miss Fanny, with some- 
thing of her brother’s agility, thrusts Mrs. 
Bolsover into her usual place on the back 
seat, hurries passive Tempy up with the 
assistance of the maid, and when the colo- 
nel, after a few minutes’ struggle with his 
temper, came back from the garden, he 
found the room cleared, doors open, the 
company gone; Susy had fled up-stairs; 
only Frederick Bolsover remained for a 
minute, disconsolately standing in the 
passage, talking in a low voice to Jo. 

“Fanny is too abrupt—too abrupt,” 
says Uncle Bol. “ Means well, of course. 
Poor Tempy looks wretchedly out of 
sorts. These family entanglements are 
always trying, very trying. Charlie is 
coming back, I believe; there was a tele- 
gram to Fanny this morning.” 

Tempy’s looks had startled her father, 
even more than they did her uncle. He 
was deeply hurt by her departure; he had 
trusted in her sympathy. The prosaic 
old fellow felt as if he had had a shock, 
as if all the quiet foundations of his life 
had been shaken. He nodded to his 
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brother-in-law and son, but he went 
straight into his study, and began tearing 
open the pile of bills and letters upon the 
table. But his hand trembled so much 
that he threw the whole parcel down upon 
the table ina heap. Then he crossed the 
room to the window, which he threw wide 
open. As he came back to the table, he 
saw his own figure ;eflected in the glass 
against the light, and he turned away his 
head. He was troubled — agitated. Could 
it be that, perhaps, Tempy was right in 
the main — that she had a right to resent 
his marriage? He had never imagined 
anything like this. The poor colonel’s 
head sank upon his breast. Just then the 
door opened, and Jo came straggling in. 

“Don’t you want lights or anything, 
papa?” said the young fellow, with a 
touch of real sympathy in his voice. The 
father did not answer, but held out his 
hand without looking up. ‘ Tempy is ter- 
ribly cut up about Charlie Bolsover,” said 
Joshyly. ‘You know he is very fond of 
her, papa, and they have been constantly 
together all this time. But these love 
affairs never last,” says the experienced 
youth, “and I’m sure Aunt Fanny had 
been giving her chloral. Tempy hardly 
knew what she was about.” 

“Love affairs!” says the father, look- 
ing up extraordinarily relieved. “Is that 
the meaning of it all? Chloral! How 
very wrong and imprudent of your aunt! 
Confound Charlie Bolsover! So he’s at 
the bottom of it all, is he? He deserves 
to be shot!” cries the colonel. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. 


WHEN Bishop Bateman started on his 
journey upon the king’s business, in 
March, 1349, he can scarcely have turned 
his back upon his diocese without some 
misgivings as to what might happen dur- 
ing his absence. In some parts of Nor- 
folk a very grievous murrain had prevailed 
during the previous year among the live 
stock in the farms, and though this had 
almost disappeared, there was ample room 
for anxiety in the outlook. Ifthe plague 
had not yet been felt to any extent in 
East Anglia, it might burst forth any day. 





diocese was committed as usual to his 
officials, to one of whom the palace at 
Norwich was assigned as a temporary 
residence. 

The good ship, with the bishop and his 
suite, had hardly got out of the Channel, 
when a storm other than that which sail- 
ors care for burst upon town and village 
in East Anglia. The bishop’s official 
found his hands full of work. In April 
he was called upon to institute twenty- 
three parsons to livings that had fallen 
vacant. This was bad enough as a be- 
ginning, but it was child’s play to what 
followed. By the end of May seventy-four 
more cures had lost their incumbents and 
been supplied with successors. That is, 
ina single month, the number of institu- 
tions throughout the diocese had almost 
equalled the annual average of the last 
five years. All these stricken parishes 
were country villages, and the larger num- 
ber of them lay to the north and east of 
the county of Norfolk. We take note of 
this that we call a fact, and straightway 
the temptation presents itself to construct 
a theory upon it. Who knows not that, 
in the trying springtime, the “colic of 
puff’'d Aquilon” makes life hard for man 
and beast in Norfolk, and that across our 
fields the cruel gusts burst upon us with 
a bitter petulance, unsparing, pitiless, 
hateful, till our vitality seems to be stead- 
ily waning? It wasin the month of March 
that the great plague smote us first: did 
it not come to us on the wings of the wind 
that swept across the sea the germs of 
pestilence, say from Norway, or some 
neighbor land in which, peradventure, the 
black death had already spent itself in 
hideous havoc? A tempting theory! If 
I confess that such a view once presented 
itself to my own mind I am compelled to 
acknowledge that I abandoned it with re- 
luctance. It was hard, but it had to be 
done. How we all do hanker after a the- 
ory! What! live all your life without a 
theory? It’s as dreary a prospect as liv- 
ing all your life without a baby, and yet 
some few great men have managed to 
pass through life placidly without the one 
or the other, and have not died forgotten 
or lived forlorn. 

The plague had apparently fallen with 
the greatest virulence upon the coast and 
along the watercourses, but already in the 


London had been stricken already, and! spring had reached the neighborhood of 
there was no saying where it would next | Norwich, and was showing an unsparing 


appear in its most malignant form. 
was hoped that the bishop’s mission would 
be accomplished in a couple of months, 


It | impartiality in its visitation. 


| 


At Earlham 
and Wytton and Horsford, at Taverbam 
and Bramerton, all of them villages within 


and during his absence the charge of the | five miles of the cathedral, the parsons 
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had already died. Round the great city, 
then the second city in England, village 
was being linked to village closer and 
closer every day in one ghastly chain of 
death. What a ring-fence of horror and 
contagion for all comers and goers to over- 
pass ! 

For two months Thomas de Methwold, 
the official, stayed where he had been bid- 
den to stay, in the thick of it all, at the 
palace. On the 29th of May he could 
bear it no longer. Do you ask was he 
afraid? Not so! We shall see that he 
was no craven; but the bravest men are 
not reckless, and least of all are they the 
men who are careless about the lives or 
the feelings of others. The great ceme- 
tery of the city of Norwich was at this 
time actually within the cathedral close. 
The whole of the large space enclosed 
between the nave of the cathedral on the 
south and the bishop’s palace on the east, 
and stretching as far as the Erpingham 
gate on the west, was one huge graveyard. 
When the country parsons came to pre- 
sent themselves for institution at the pal- 
ace, they had to pass straight across this 
cemetery. The tiny churchyards of the 


city, demonstrably very little if at all 
larger than they are now, were soon 
choked, the soil rising higher and higher 


above the level of the street, which even 
to this day is in some cases five or six 
feet below the soppy sod piled up within 
the old enclosures. To the great ceme- 
tery within the close the people brought 
their dead, the tumbrels discharging their 
load of corpses all day long and tilting 
them into the huge pits made ready to 
receive them; the stench of putrefaction 
palpitating through the air, and borne by 
the gusts of the western breeze through 
the windows of the palace, where the 
bishop’s official sat as the candidates knelt 
before him and received #nstitution with 
the usual formalities. 1f it was hard upon 
him, it was doubly so upon those who had 
travelled a long day’s journey through the 
pestilential villages; and on the 3oth of 
May the official removed from Norwich 
to Terlyng, in Essex, where the bishop 
had a residence; there he remained for 
the next ten days, during which time he 
instituted thirty-nine more parsons to 
their several benefices. By this time 
other towns in the diocese had felt the 
force of the visitation. Ipswich had been 
smitten, and Stowmarket, and East Dere- 
ham— how many more we cannot tell. 
Then the news came that the bishop had 
returned: Thomas de Methwold was at 
once ordered back to Norwich — come 
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what might, that was his post; there he 
should stay, whether to live or die. 

The bishop seems to have landed at 
Yarmouth about the roth of June; he did 
not at once push on to report himself to 
the king; urgent private affairs detained 
him in his native county. Seventeen or 
eighteen miles to the south west of Yar- 
mouth lies the village of Gillingham, where 
the bishop’s brother, Sir Bartholomew 
Bateman, a man of great wealth and con- 
sideration, had been the lord of the manor. 
The parish contains about two thousand 
acres, and at this time had at least three 


‘churches, only one of which now remains. 


Besides these Sir Bartholomew had a pri- 
vate chapel in his house. Here he kept 
up much state, as befitted a personage 
who had more than once represented 
Norfolk and Suffolk in Parliament. The 
plague came, and the worthy knight was 
struck down; the parson too fell a victim; 
and the Lady Petronilla, Sir Bartholo- 
mew’s widow, presented to the living a 
certain Hugh Atte Mill, who was insti- 
tuted on the 7th of June. The first news 
that the bishop heard when he landed was 
that his brother was dead. He started 
off at once to Gillingham. Death had 
been busy all around, and the plague had 
broken out in the Benedictine nunnery 
of Bungay and carried off the prioress 
among others. Straightway the few nuns 
that were left chose another prioress; on 
the morning of the 13th she came for in- 
stitution, and received it at the bishop’s 
hands. Hurrying on to Norwich, the 
bishop stayed but a single day, leaving 
his official at the palace. He himself had 
to present himself before the king to give 
account of his mission; on the 19th he 
was in London; on the 4th of July he was 
back again in his diocese. During the 
twenty days that had passed since he had 
left Gillingham, exactly one hundred 
clergymen had been admitted to vacant 
cures, all of them crossing the horrible 
cemetery where the callous gravediggers 
were at work night and day, the sultry air 
charged with suffocating stench, poison- 
ing the breath of heaven. Yet there the 
bishop’s vicar-general had to stay, eat, 
drink, and sleep — if he could — and there 
he did stay till the bishop came back and 
relieved him of the dreadful work. 
Meanwhile the gentry too had been dy- 
ing. It is clear that in the upper ranks 
the men died more frequently than the 
women, explain it how you will. During 
June and July no fewer than fifteen patrons 
of livings were widows, while in thirteen 
other benefices the patronage was in the 
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hands of the executors or trustees of gen- 
tlemen who had died. During the month 
of July in scarcely a village within five 
miles of Norwich had the parson escaped 
the mortality; yet in Norwich the intrepid 
bishop remained, in the very thick of it all, 
as if he would defy the angel of death, or 
at least show an example of the loftiest 
courage. Only towards the end of July 
did he yield, perhaps, to the persuasion or 
entreaty of others, and moved away to the 
southern part of his diocese, taking up his 
residence at Hoxne, in Suffolk, where he 
stayed till October, when he once more 
returned to his house at Thorpe by Nor- 
wich. The palace had become at last ab- 
solutely uninhabitable. 

To Hoxne accordingly the newly ap- 
pointed clergy came in troops, and during 
the first seven weeks after the bishop’s 
arrival he admitted no less than eighty-two 
parsons, a larger number than had been 
the average of a whole year heretofore. 
Did they all betake themselves to their 
several parishes, and brave the peril and 
set themselves to the grim work before 
them? They could not help themselves. 
Where the benefice was a vicarage, an 
oath to reside upon his cure was in every 
case rigorously imposed upon the newly 
appointed; and though the law did not 
sanction this in the case of rectors, yet 
not a single instance of a license of non- 
residence occurs; the difficulty of finding 
substitutes was becoming daily more and 
more insuperable, and the penalty of de- 
serting a parish without license was a 
great deal too serious to be disregarded. 
In the months of June, July, and August 
‘things were at their worst, as might have 
been expected. In July alone there were 
two hundred and nine institutions. Dur- 
ing the year ending March, 1350, consider- 
ably more than two-thirds of the benefices 
of the diocese had become vacant. 

In the religious houses the plague 
wrought, if possible, worse havoc still. 
There were seven nunneries in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Five of them lost their 
prioresses. How many poor nuns were 
taken who can guess? In the College of 
St. Mary in-the-Fields, at Norwich, five of 
the seven prebendaries died. In Septem- 
ber the abbot of St. Bennet’s Hulm was 
carried otf. Again we ask, and receive 
no answer, What must have been the mor- 
tality among the monks and the servants 
of the convent? And yet sometimes we 
do get an answer to that question. In the 
house of Augustinian canons at Hever- 
ingland prior and canons died to a man. 
At Hickling, which a century before had 





been a flourishing house and been doing 
good work, only one canon survived. 
Neither of these houses ever recovered 
from the effects of the visitation; they 
were eventually absorbed in other monas- 
tic establishments. 

It is one of the consequences of the pe- 
culiar privileges granted to the friars 
that no notice of them occurs in the epis- 
copal records. They were free lances 
with whom the bishops had little to do. 
It is only by the accident of every one of 
the Friars of our Lady who had a house 
in Norwich having been carried off, and 
the fact that their house was left tenant- 
less, that we know anything of their fate. 
Wadding, the great annalist of the Fran- 
ciscans, while deploring the notorious 
decadence in the mora/e of the mendicant 
orders during the fourteenth century —a 
decadence which he does not attempt to 
deny — attributes it wholly to the action 
of the black death, and is glad to find in 
that calamity a sufficient cause for ac- 
counting for the loss of the old prestige 
which in little more than a century after 
St. Francis’s death had set in so decidedly. 
“It was from this cause,” he writes, “ that 
the monastic bodies, and especially the 
mendicant orders, which up to this time 
had been flourishing in virtue and learn- 
ing, began to decline, and discipline to 
become slack; as well from the loss of 
eminent men as from the relaxation of 
the rules, in consequence of the pitiable 
calamities of the time; and it was vain to 
look for reform among the young men and 
the promiscuous multitude who were re- 
ceived without the necessary discrimina- 
tion, for they thought more of filling the 
empty houses than of restoring the old 
strictness that had passed away.” 

How could it be otherwise? In the two 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, at least 
nineteen religious houses were left with- 
out prior or abbot. We may be quite sure 
that ‘where the chief ruler dropped off the 
brethren of the house and the army of 
servants and hangers-on did not escape. 
What happened at the great Abbey of St. 
Edmund’s we know not yet, and until we 
get more light it is idle to conjecture; but 
as a man stands in that vast graveyard 
at Bury, and looks around him, he can 
hardly help trying — trying, but failing — 
to imagine what the place must have 
looked like when the plague was raging. 
What a valley of Hinnom it must have 
been! Those three mighty churches, all 
within a stone’s throw of one another, and 
one of them just one hundred feet longer 
than the cathedral at Norwich, sumptuous 
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with costly offerings and miracles of 
splendor within— and outside ghastly 
heaps of corruption, and piles of corpses 
waiting their turn to be covered up with 
an inch or two of earth. Who can ade- 
quately realize the horrors of that awful 
summer? In the desolate swamps through 
which the sluggish Bure crawls reluctantly 
to mingle its waters with the Yare; by 
the banks of the Waveney, where the little 
Bungay nunnery had been a refuge for 
the widow, the forsaken, or the devout for 
centuries; in the valley of the Nar — the 
Norfolk Holy Land — where seven mon- 
asteries of one sort or another clustered, 
each distant from the other but a few 
short miles — among the ooze and sedge 
and chill loneliness of the Broads, where 
the tall reeds wave and whisper, and all 
else is silent—the glorious buildings 
with their sumptuous churches were little 
better than centres of contagion. From 
the stricken towns people fled to the mon- 
asteries, lying away there in their seclu- 
sion, lonely, favored of God. If there 
was hope anywhere it must be there. As 
frightened widows and orphans flocked to 
these havens of refuge, they carried the 
black death with them, and when they 
dropped death-stricken at the doors, they 
left the contagion behind them as their 
only legacy. Guilty wretches with a load 
of crime upon their consciences — des- 
perate as far as this world was concerned, 
and ready for any act of wickedness should 
the occasion arrive — shuddered lest they 
should go down to burning flame forever 
now that there was none to shrive them or 
to give the wiaticum to any late penitent 
in his agony. In the tall towers by the 
wayside the bells hung mute; no hands to 
ring them or none to answer to their call. 
Meanwhile, across the lonely fields, toiling 
dismally, and ofttimes missing the track 
— for who should guide them or show the 
path ?— parson and monk and trembling 
nun made the best of their way to Nor- 
wich; their errand to seek admission to 
the vacant preferment. Think of them, 
after miles of dreary travelling, reaching 
the city gates at last, and shudderingly 
threading the filthy alleys which then 
served as streets, stepping back into door- 
ways to give the dead-carts passage, and 
jostled by lepers and outcasts, the touch 
of whose garments was itself a horror. 
Think of them staggering across the great 
cemetery and stumbling over the rotten 
carcasses not yet committed to the earth, 
breathing all the while the tainted breath 
of corruption — sickening, loathsome! 
Think of them returning as they came, 
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going over the same ground as before» 
and compelled to gaze again at 


Sights that haunt the soul forever, 
Poisoning life till life is done. 


Think of them footsore, half famished, 
hardly daring to buy bread and meat for 
their hunger, or to beg a cup of cold water 
for Christ’s sake, or entreat shelter for the 
night in their faintness and weariness, 
lest men should cry out at them, “ Look! 
the black death has clutched another of 
the doomed!” 


I have said that upwards of eight hun- 
dred of the beneficed clergy perished in 
East Anglia during this memorable year. 
Besides these we must make allowance 
for the non-beneficed among the regulars ; 
the chaplains, who were in the position of 
curates among ourselves; the vicars of 
parishes whose endowments were insuffi- 
cient to maintain a resident parson under 
ordinary circumstances, and the members 
of the monastic and mendicant orders. 
Putting all these together, it seems to me 
that we cannot estimate the number of 
deaths among regular and secular clergy 
in East Anglia during the year 1349 at 
less than two thousand.* This may ap- 
pear an enormous number at first hearing, 
but it is no incredible number. Unfortu- 
nately the earliest record of any ordina- 
tions in the diocese of Norwich dates 
nearly seventy years after the plague year, 
but there is every reason for believing 
that there were at least as many, and prob- 
ably many more, candidates at ordinations 
in the fourteenth century as presented 
themselves in the fifteenth. During the 
year ending January, 1415, Bishop Courte- 
nay’s suffragan ordained three hundred 
and eighty-two persons, and assuming that 
in Bishop Bateman’s days an equal num- 
ber were admitted to the clerical profes- 
sion, the losses by death in the plague 
year would have absorbed all the clergy 
who had been ordained curing the six 
previous years, but no more. Even so 
this constituted a tremendous strain upon 
the reserve force of clergy unbeneficed 
and more or less unemployed, and it was 
inevitable that with such a strain, there 
would be a deterioration in the character 
and fitness of the newly appointed incum- 


* In the diocese of Ely, where the mortality was less 
severe than in Norfolk and Suffolk, fifty-seven parsons 
died in the three months ending the rst of October, 
1349. When an ordination was held by the Bishop of 
Ely’s suffragan at the priory of Barnwell on the roth 
of September, the newly ordained were fewer by thirty- 
five than those who had died at their posts since the 
last ordination. 
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bents. Yet nothing has surprised me 
more than the exceeding rareness of evi- 
dence damaging to the reputation of the 
new men. That these men were less edu- 
cated than their predecessors we know; 
but that they were mere worthless hypo- 
crites there is nothing to show, and much 
to disprove. Nay! the strong impression 
which has been left upon my mind, and 
which gathers strength as I study the sub- 
ject, is that the parochial clergy of the 
fourteenth century, before and after the 
plague, were decidedly a better set than 
the clergy of the thirteenth. The friars 
had done some of their best work in “ pro- 
voking to jealousy” the country clergy 
and stimulating them to increased faith- 
fulness ; they had, in fact, made them more 
respectable ; just as the Wesleyan revival 
acted upon the country parsons and oth- 
ers four centuries later. Until the epis- 
copal visitations of the monasteries dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are made public — they exist in far larger 
numbers than is usually supposed —it 
will be impossible to estimate the effect of 
the plague upon the religious houses; but 
I am inclined to think that the monas- 
teries suffered very greatly indeed from 
the terrible visitation, and that the violent 
disturbance of the old traditions and the 
utter breakdown in the old observances 
acted as disastrously upon these institu- 
tions as the first stroke of paralysis does 
upon men who have passed their prime — 
they never were again what they had been. 
It must be remembered that in the 
great majority of the smaller monasteries, 
and indeed in any religious house where 
there were chaplains to do the routine 
work in the church, there was nothing 
prevent an absolutely illiterate man 
woman from becoming monk or nun. 
was, however, impossible for a man 
discharge the duties of his calling as a 
parish priest without some education and 
without at least a knowledge of Latin. | 
will not stop to argue that point; they 
who dispute the assumption have much to 
learn. Moreover it is only what we 
should expect, that while some were hard- 
ened and brutalized by the scenes through 
which they had passed, some were soft- 
ened and humbled. The prodigious ac- 
tivity in church building — church restora- 
tion is perhaps the truer term — during 
the latter part of the fourteenth century 
in East Anglia is one of many indications 
that the religious life of the people at 
large had received a mighty stimulus. 
Here, again, the evidence near at hand 
requires to be carefully looked into. In 





historical, no less than in physical re- 
searches, the microscope requires to be 
used. As yet it has scarcely been used 
at all. History is in the empirical stage. 
Meanwhile, such hints as that of Knight- 
on’s is significant when he tells us that, 
as the parsons died, a vast multitude of 
laymen whose wives had perished in the 
pestilence presented themselves for holy 
orders. Many, he says —not all — were 
illiterate, save that they knew how to read 
their missals and go through the services 
though unintelligently ; they hardly under- 
stood what they read. Were they, there- 
fore, the worst of the new parsons? Men 
bowed down by a great sorrow, bewildered 
by a bereavement for which there is none 
but a make-shift remedy, men whose “ life 
is read all backwards and the charm of 
life undone,” are not they whose sorrow 
usually makes them void of sympathy for 
the distressed? Nay! their own sadness 
makes them responsive to the cry of the 
needy, the lonely, and the fallen. Expe- 
rience proves to us every day that among 
such men you may find, not the worst par- 
ish priests, but the best. 


I wonder whether John Bonington, 
steward of the manor of Waltham, was 
one of those whom Knighton alludes to. 

Sometime during the year 1343 there 
had been a disastrous fire in the house of 
one Roger Andrew; the dwelling, with all 
that it contained, was burnt to the ground. 
Poor Roger lost all his household stuff 
and furniture and much else besides; 
worse than all, he lost all his title deeds, 
the evidences and charters whereby he 
held his little estate. As for Roger him- 
self, he either perished in the flames or 
his heart broke and he died very shortly 
afterwards. He left a son behind him, 
young Richard Andrew, who must have 
found himself in sorry plight when he 
came to take up his patrimony and enter 
upon -his inheritance. Those were not 
the days when the weak man and the beat- 
en man excited much pity in England. 
No! they were zo/, whatever sentimental 
people may say who maunder about the 
ages of faith and refresh themselves with 
other such lackadaisical phrases. So poor 
Richard being down in his luck, John 
Bonington, acting for the Duke of Lan- 
caster, the lord of the manor, put the screw 
on, and boldly claimed a heriot from the 
young man as the right of the lord. Rich- 
ard disputed the right, and protested that 
his land was not Aeriofab/e. Bonington 
pleaded his might in a very effectual way, 
and took his heriot—to wit, the best 
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horse which Richard had in his stable, 
the best and probably the only one. Then 
Richard appealed to the homage. The 
homagers were afraid to give a verdict 
against the steward, and timidly objected 
that all Richard’s evidences had been 
burnt in the fire. Bonington trotted off 
triumphant, leaving Richard to his bitter 
wrath. Six years went by, and the plague 
came. It fell upon the district round 
with terrific fury, and the people died in 
that dreadful April, 1349, as the locusts 
die when the hurricane drives them sea- 
ward, and they rot in piles upon the shore. 
The roll of the Manor Court is a horrible 
record of the suddenness and the force 
with which the black death smote the 
wretched Essex people. When the stew 
ard’s day’s work was done, and the long, 
long list of the dead had been written 
down, he added a note wherein he gives 
us the facts which have come down to us; 
and then he adds that, inasmuch as he, 
John Bonington, had come to see that the 
aforesaid horse had been unrighteously 
taken from Richard Andrew six years be- 
fore, and that the conviction of his own 
iniquity had been brought home to his 
contrite heart, as well by the dreadful 
mortality and horrible pestilence at that 
time raging, as by the stirring of religious 
emotion within his soul, therefore the full 
value of the horse was to be restored to 
the injured Richard, and never again was 
heriot to be levied on his land. After six 
years’ hard riding and scant feeding, per- 
adventure Richard Andrew would rather 
have had the hard cash than the poor 
brute, which by this time, probably, had 
died and gone to the dogs! 

A shudder of penitence and remorse 
had thrilled through John Bonington when 
the plague was stalking grimly up and 
down the land; and this is what we learn 
about him — this and no more. 

Had John Bonington lost Azs wife; and 


was he meditating a life of usefulness and |a 


penitence and prayer? 


Infert se septus nebula (mirabile dictu) 
Per medios miscetque viris, neque cernitur 
ulli. 


A shadowy form looming out from the 
mists that have gathered over the ages 
past, we see him for a moment, and he is 
gone. 

Fill up the gaps and tell all the tale, 
poet with the dreamy eyes, eyes that can 
pierce the gloom — poet with the mobile 
lips, lips that can speak with rhythmic 
utterance the revelations of the future or 
the past. 
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All the lonely ones, and all the childless 
ones, did not turn parsons we may be 
sure; yet it is good for us to believe that 
John Bonington’s was not a solitary in- 
stance of a man coming out of the furnace 
of affliction softened, not hardened ; puri- 
fied, not merely blistered, by the fire. 
Was Thomas Porter at Little Cornard 
somewhat past his prime when the plague 
came? It spared him and his old wife, it 
seems; but for his sons and daughters, 
the hope of his eld and the pride of his 
manhood, where were they? He and the 
good wife, cowering over the turf fire, did 
they dare to talk with quivering lips and 
clouded eyes about the days when the 
little ones had clambered up to the strong 
father’s knee, or tiny arms were held out 
to the rough yeoman as he reached his 
home? ‘Qh the desolation and the lone- 
liness! No fault of thine, dear wife — 
nor mine. It isthe Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good!” 

Thomas Porter had a neighbor, one 
John Stone, a man of small substance: 
he owned a couple of acres under the 
lord; poor land it was, hardly pay:ng for 
the tillage, and I suppose the cottage 
upon it was his own, so far as any man’s 
copyhold dwelling was his own in those 
days. The black death came to that cot- 
tage among the rest, and John Stone and 
wife and children all were swept away. 
Nay! not all; little Margery Stone was 
spared; but she had not a kinsman upon 
earth. Poor little maid, she was barely 
nine years old and absolutely alone! Who 
cared? Thomas Porter and his weeping 
wife cared, and they took little Margery 
to their home, and they comforted them- 
selves for all that they had lost, and the 
little maid became unto them as a daugh- 
ter. Henceforth life was less dreary for 
the old couple. But five years passed, 
and Margery had grown up to be a sturdy 
damsel and very near the marriageable 


e. 
ooh, ho! friend Porter, what is it we 
have heard men tell? That when the 
black death came upon us, your house 
was left unto you desolate and there re- 
mained neither chick nor child. Who is 
this? Then some one told the steward, 
or told the lord, and thereupon ensued 
inquiry. What right had Thomas Porter 
to adopt the child? She belonged to the 
lord, and he had the right of guardianship. 
Aye! and the right of disposing of her in 
marriage too. Thomas Porter, with a 
heavy heart, was summoned before the 
homage. He pleaded that the marriage 
of the girl did not belong to the lord by 
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right, and that on some ground or other, 
which is not set down, she was not his 
property at all. That might have been 
very true or it might not, but one thing 
was certain, Thomas Porter had no right 
to her, and so the invariable result fol- 
lowed —- he had to pay a fine. What else 
ensued we shall never know. 

The glimpses we get of the ways and 
doings of the old stewards of manors are 
not pleasing; I am afraid that as a class 
they were hard as nails. Perhaps they 
could not help themselves, but they cer- 
tainly very rarely erred on the side of 
mercy and forbearance. Is not that phrase 
“making allowances for, etc.,” a compara- 
tively modern phrase? At any rate the 
thing is not often to be met with in the 
fourteenth century. Yet in the plague 
year every now and then one is pleased 
to find instances actually of consideration 
for the distress and penury of the hom- 
agers at this place and that. Thus at 
Lessingham, when the worst was over 
and a court was held on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1350, the steward writes down that 
only thirty shillings was to be levied from 
the customary tenants by way of tallage, 
“because the greater part of those ten- 
ants who were wont to render tallage had 
died in the previous year by reason of the 
deadly pestilence.” 

Here and there, too, we come upon 
heriots remitted because the heir was so 
very poor, and here and there fines and 
fees are cancelled causa miserie propter 
pestilentiam. Surely it is better to as- 
sume that this kind of thing was done, as 
our friend Bonington puts it, wero motu 
pietatis sue than because there was no 
money to be had. Better give a man the 
benefit of the doubt, even though he has 
been dead five hundred years, than kick 
him because he will never tell any more 
tales. 

If it happened sometimes that the plague 
brought out the good in a man, sometimes 
changed his life from one of covetous in- 
difference or grasping selfishness into a 
life of earnestness and devout philan- 
thropy, it happened at other times — and 
I fear it must be confessed more frequently 
—that coarse natures, hard and cruel 
ones, were made more brutal and callous 
by the demoralizing influences of that 
frightful summer. 

1 am sure it will be very gratifying to 
some enlightened and chivalrous people 
to learn that I have at least one bad story 
against a parson. 

Here it is! 

The rolls of the manor of Waltham 
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show that the plague lingered about there 
till late in the spring of 1350. As else- 
where, there must needs have been much 
change in the benefices of the neighbor- 
hood. Of course some of the new par- 
sons were scamps, the laity who survived 
being, equally of course, models of all that 
was lovely and estimable. One of these 
clerical impostors had got a cure some- 
where in the neighborhood — where is not 
stated, but inasmuch as his clerical in- 
come had not come up to his expectations 
or his necessities, or his own estimate of 
his deserts, he found it necessary to sup- 
plement that income by somewhat un- 
professional conduct. In fact, the Rev. 
William — that was his name — seems 
actually to have thrown up his clerical av- 
ocations and by his flagrant irregularities 
had got to himself the notorious sobriquet 
of William the one-day priest. I should 
not be surprised to find out that this 
worthy was captain of a band of robbers 
who infested Epping Forest. In the end 
of January, 1351, Matilda, wife of John 
Clement de Godychester, was quietly rid- 
ing homewards when, as she passed by 
the sheepfold of Plesset, out came the 
Rev. William and bade the lady stand and 
deliver. Her attendants, it is to be pre- 
sumed, took to their heels, and the lady, 
being unable to help herself, delivered up 
her purse —the account says the Rev. 
William cut it off — and moreover surren- 
dered a ring of some value, after which 
she continued her journey. She raised 
the hue and cry to some purpose, and the 
clerical king of the road was taken and 
... there is no more. No! Itisa story 
without an end. 

But there were then, as there are now, 
other ways of preying upon our fellow- 
creatures and levying black-mail from 
them, without going to the length of high- 
way robbery —cold work, and a little 
risky at times. 

Henry Anneys, at Lessingham, could 
work upon the fears of Alice Bakeman 
and extort a douceur from her without re- 
sorting to violence. Mrs. Bakeman had 
succeeded to the property of some dead 
kinsman, and Mr. Anneys heard of it. 
He called on the lady and informed her 
that for a consideration he would save her 
from paying any heriot tothe lord ; he had 
certain information which he could use 
either way. Finally, it was agreed that 
Alice should give the rogue a cow as 
hush-money, and with the cow Mr. Anneys 
departed. His triumph was brief. When 
the time for holding the next court arrived, 
others came round the poor woman, and 
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made it quite evident that the lands she 
had succeeded to were not heriotable at 
all, and that Henry Anneys was a swin- 
dler. So the case was brought before the 
homage as usual, the cow was ordered to 
be returned, and a substantial fine im- 
posed upon Anneys. 

Almost the first thing that strikes a 
novice who looks into the village history 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
is the astounding frequency of bloody 
quarrels among therustics. In the records 
of the Courts Lete for Norfolk it is very 
seldom indeed that you can find a court 
held at which one or more persons, male 
and female, are not amerced for ** drawing 
blood” from somebody. Whether it was 
by punching their opponents on the nose, 
or whether they used their knives, I hesi- 
tate to decide; but I suspect, from the 
frequent mention of knives and daggers, 
that sticking one’s enemy with cold steel 
was not so very un-English a practice as 
popular prejudice is wont to assume it to 
be. One thing is very certain, and that is 
— that all over East Anglia, five hundred 
years ago, there was such an amount of 
bloodletting in village frays as would 
hardly have disgraced the University of 
Heidelberg. In Norfolk these sanguinary 
fights must have been a passion; but one 
would have thought that, while the plague 
was raging and after it had begun to sub- 
side, then, if ever, men and women would 
have become less savage and ferocious. 
So far from it, such records of the years 
1349 and 1350 as I have examined are 
fuller than ever of fights and quarrels. 
At Lessingham, about Christmas time, 
1349, there was a free fight of a most 
sanguinary character, men and women 
joining in it freely. It seems to have 
arisen from some one finding a horse 
wandering about the deserted fields. As 
a stray it belonged to the lord; the finder 
took a different view, somebody cried, 
“ Halves!” and somebody else said, “* I'll 
give information,” and somebody else re- 
plied, “So will I,” whereupon arose a 
bloody battle, as has been told. About 
the same time at Hunstanton, Catharine 
Busgey, evil-disposed old hag that she 
was, had armed herself for the next com- 
bat by robbing a dead man of his stiletto. 
1 suppose she flourished it in the faces of 
her foes, for they fell upon her, and she 
had to surrender the weapon — a courtepy, 
the steward euphemiously called it— 
which was forfeited and delivered over to 
the lord. 

It might well be supposed that, while 
the whole executive machinery of the 





country was being subject to a tremendous 
strain, there would be in some districts a 
condition of affairs which differed very 
little from downright anarchy. Yet here, 
again, the existing records are surpris- 
ingly free from any evidence tending to 
support such an assumption. England 
was not governed by the home secretary 
in those days. Every parish was a living 
political unit with its own police and its 
own local government. However desira- 
able it might appear to some to bring back 
such a state of things, the question never- 
theless remains how far it is ever possible 
to revivify an organization which has long 
since died a natural death. That, in the 
fourteenth century, the country districts 
governed themselves there can be no 
doubt at all; with what results, as far as 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is concerned, this is not the time 
or the place to inquire or to decide. Yet 
I cannot withhold my conviction that, if 
any such gigantic calamity were to fall 
upon our people now as fell upon them 
when the black death swept over the face 
of the land five centuries ago —a calamity 
sO sweeping, so overwhelming — its ‘con- 
sequences upon the whole social fabric 
would be incomparably more disastrous 
than it was in times when centralization 
was almost unknown and practically im- 
possible. Be it as it may, since the days 
when the Roman Senate passed a vote of 
confidence in a beaten general because he 
had not despaired of the republic, I know 
nothing in history that impresses a stu- 
dent more profoundly with a sense of the 
magnificent self possession, self-control, 
and self-respect of a suffering nation, un- 
der circumstances of unexampled agony 
and horror, than the simple prosaic annals 
which remain to us of the great plague 
year in England. 

In only one district in Norfolk have I 
found evidence of any widespread lawless- 
ness. Even there one hears of it only to 
hear of vigorous grappling with the ruf- 
fians, who were not allowed to have it all 
their own way. 

The hundred of Depwade, lying to the 
south of Norwich, contains twenty-three 
parishes; and at the time we are con- 
cerned with had very few resident gentry 
of any consideration. Then, as now, the 
country parsons were the most important 
people in the district, and the benefices 
were above the average in value. In the 
summer and autumn, at least fifteen of 
these clergymen fell victims to the plague ; 
among them the rector of Bunwell and 
the vicar of Tibenham, adjoining parishes. 
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The vicarage was a poor one; it was 
worth no one’s holding; the rectory had 
been held by William Banyard, a near 
relative of Sir Robert Banyard, lord of the 
manor ; the plague carried him off in July, 
and his successor was instituted on the 
25th of the month, but does not seem to 
have come into residence immediately. 
There had been a clean sweep of the old 
incumbents from all the parishes for 
miles round; the poor people, left to 
themselves, became demoralized; there 
seems to have been a general scramble, 
and for a while no redress anywhere, It 
is recorded that the cattle roamed at will 
over the standing corn with none to tend 
them, and that there had been none to 
make the lord’s hay; that among others 
who had died there were five substantial 
men among the homagers on whose lands 
heriots of more or less value were due; 
but no heriot was recoverable, inasmuch 
as since the last court certain persons un- 
known had plundered all that could be 
carried off — cattle and sheep and horses 
and goods, and there was nothing to dis- 
train upon but the bare lands and the bare 
walls. 

It may be presumed that where a scoun- 
drel escaped the contagion altogether, 
while others were dying all round him, or 
where another recovered after being 
brought to death’s door, in such cases the 
man would, as a rule, be a person of ex- 
ceptional strength and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Such fellows, when the evil spirit 
was upon them, would be ugly customers 
to deal with. Gilbert Henry of Tiben- 
ham was a_ somewhat audacious thief 
when he walked into John Smith’s house, 
where there was none alive to bar the 
door, and carried off certain bushels of 
malt and barley, with other goods not 
specified; and, not content therewith, 
stripped the dead man of his coat and 
waistcoat. The value of these articles of 
apparel was not assessed very highly — 
only sixpence each —and Master Gilbert, 
after paying the price of the garments, 
seems to have gone away with them. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that neither 
steward nor lord greatly coveted that coat 
and waistcoat. At the same court, too, 
William Hessland was amerced for ap- 
propriating the few trumpery chattels of 
Walter Cokstone, a villein belonging to 
the lord. Another wretched pair —a man 
and his wife — had deliberately cleared a 
crop of oats off an acre and a half of land, 
and stacked it in their own barn. Their 
view was that it belonged to no one; the 
steward took a different view, and re- 
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minded them that what grew on no man’s 
land was the property of some one other 
than the smart man who ventured to lift 
it. 

It was at Bunwell, too, that William 
Sigge was by way of becoming a terror to 
his neighbors. It was laid to his charge, 
generally, that he had from time to time 
during the pestilence carried off and ap- 
propriated various articles of property 
(diversa catalla) too numerous to specify. 
They must have been a very miscellaneous 
lot, for they included several hurdles and 
the lead stripped off a dead man’s roof, 
not to mention such trifles as garments, 
and pots, and pans. Sigge was a very 
successful plunderer, and his success 
rather turned his head. When the au- 
tumnp of 1350 came, he refused to do his 
autumn service, protested that there was 
none to do, and was fined accordingly ; 
not only so, but he was found to have 
stubbed up a hedge which had been the 
boundary of the land of Robert Atte- 
brigge, who had died with no one to rep- 
resent him. The women were as bad as 
the men; they had their rights in those 
days. One of these beldames was caught 
walking away with a couple of handmills 
from a plague-struck dwelling, and an- 
other had looted a tenement where John 
Rucock’s corpse lay ; she too had stripped 
the dead ! 

It is not a little curious to notice how 
that love of going to law which old Fuller 
two hundred years ago remarked upon as 
a characteristic of Norfolk men comes 
out again when the confusion had begun 
to subside. The plague is no sooner at 
an end than the local courts are resorted 
to for the hearing of every kind of odd 
question which the complications arising 
from the abnormal mortality had occa- 
sioned. 

When Edward Burt died at Lessing- 
ham, he left his widow Egidia all he had; 
but he-owed Margery Brown the sum of 
thirty shillings. Egidia at once provided 
herself with a second husband, and sur- 
rendered herself and her belongings to 
Edward Bunting. Mrs. Brown applied 
for her little bill. Egidia, now no longer 
a widow, but lawful wife of Mr. Bunting, 
repudiated the debt; she was widow no 
longer, she had become the property of 
another man; the debt, she pleaded, was 
buried in her first husband’s grave. That 
little quibble was soon overruled. But 
there were often cases which were by no 
means so easily disposed of. Robert Bo- 
kenham was lord of the manor of Tiben- 
ham, and Robert Tate was one of his ten- 
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ants. Tate died; then Bokenham died. 
Bokenham’s son was only nine years old, 
and no guardian had been appointed when 
Tate’s son died. ‘Then followed a dispute 
as to who was guardian of young Boken- 
ham, and of whom Tate’s land was held, 
and who was the true heir. A pleasant 
little brief there for a rising barrister to 
hold. 

A complication of much the same kind 
arose at Croxton. William Galion,a man 
of some consideration, died in July, leav- 
ing his wife Beatrix with two sons; but 
he died intestate. Beatrix had just time 
to pay a heavy fine to the lord for the 
privilege of being her eldest son’s guar- 
dian when the plague took her. Before 
she died she left the guardianship of her 
first-born son John to her husband’s 
brother Adam; a few days afterwards the 
boy John died, and his brother Robert 
alone remained; the guardianship of the 
boy John is of course at an end,.and Uncle 
Adam applies for the guardianship of the 
surviving nephew; but by this time is 
unable to find the money; whereupon the 
child’s estate is taken into the hands of 
the lord till such time as the uncle can 
pay the fees demanded. : 

Walter Wyninge had a wise woman for 
his wife,and her name was Matilda. The 
black death left her a widow, but she 
speedily married without any license from 
the lord to William Oberward. The sec- 
ond husband had a very brief enjoyment 
of his married life; in a few days he too 
died, and Matilda married a third hus- 
band, one Peter the carpenter. At this 
point Matilda’s turn came, and she died. 
All this had happened in the interval of 
two months since the last manor court 
was held. The steward of the manor 
claimed a heriot from Wyninge’s land and 
another from Oberward’s. But the astute 
Peter was equal to the occasion: he 
pleaded that, according to the custom of 
the manor, no heriot could be levied from 
a widow till she had survived her husband 
a year and a day, and he demanded that 
the court rolls should be searched to con- 
firm or correct his assertion. I suspect 
he knew his business, and no heriot came 
to that grasping steward. Who pities 
him? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the romantic 
order of mind will be shocked at the in- 
delicacy of Mistress Matilda — she of the 
many names —I suspect that they would 
be shocked by a great many things in the 
domestic life of England five centuries 
ago. Marrying for love has a sweet sound 
about it, but the thing did not exist in the 
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old days. When did it exist? History 
is very hard upon romance. History, dis- 
daining courtesy, lifts one veil after an- 
other, opens closed doors, reveals long- 
buried secrets, turns her bull’s-eye upon 
the dark corners, and breaks the old seals. 
She is very cynical, and will by no means 
side with this appellant or with that. 
Beautiful theories crumble into dust when 
they stand before her judgment-seat, and 
old dreams, offspring of brains that were 
wrestling with slumber in the darkness, 
pass away as the dawn comes, bringing 
with it, too often, such revelations as are 
not altogether lovely to dwell on. In the 
fourteenth century an unmarried woman 
was a chattel, and belonged to somebody 
who had the right to sell her or to give 
heraway. Thatis the naked truth. You 
may make a man an offender for a word 
if you will, and object that “sell” is an 
incorrect term; but the fact remains, how- 
ever much some may 


leave the sense their learning to display, 
And some explain the meaning quite away, 


Hence, when a wretched woman was 
mourning alone over the husband who 
had just been hustied into his grave, the 
men were after her like wolves, every one 
of her neighbors knowing exactly what 
she was worth even to the fraction of a 
rood of land, or the last lamb that had 
been dropped, or the litter of pigs that 
were rooting up the beech-nuts in the 
woods. They gave her short time to 
make up her mind. Sentiment? We in 
the East — the land of the wise men since 
time was young—we know nothing of 
sentiment. We can hate with a sullen 
tenacity of resentment which knows no 
forgiveness; but love—nay! we leave 
that for the “intense” of other climes. 
And women in the good old times — pos- 
itively women — love one man more than 
another? What, they ? “ whose love knows 
no distinction but of gender, and ridicules 
the very name of choice/” Why, where 
were you born? 

The records of deaths on the court rolls 
of the plague year are hardly more start- 
ling than the marriages. Whether men 
and women paid less to the lord for a 
license than they were compelled to pay 
if they married without license I cannot 
tell; but that hundreds of widows must 
have married only a few weeks or a few 
days after their husbands’ death is clear. 
Matilda’s case was notarare one. Alice 
Foghal, at Lessingham, was another of 
those ladies who in a couple of months 
had been the property successively of 
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three husbands — the last was actually a 
stranger. Where he came from is not 
stated, but he sate himself down by the 
widow’s hearth, claimed it as his own, and 
paid a double fee for his successful gal- 
lantry. How he managed the matter re- 
mains unexplained, but young brides were 
plentiful in the parish just about that 
time ; and at the same court where Alice’s 
matrimonial alliances were compounded 
for, no less than fifteen other young 
women paid their fees for marrying with- 
out license from the lord. I have only 
noticed one instance of anything like a 
remission of the marriage fees, though I 
hope it was less uncommon ‘than appears 
on the rolls. The lady in this case wasa 
butcher’s widow, and it was too much to 
expect that she could wait till the next 
court, wherefore the steward graciously 
knocked off seventy-five per cent. of his 
due; and, in lieu of two shillings, charged 
her only sixpence — ratione temporis et in 
misericordia, as he sententiously observes. 
Magnanimous steward! 

I have met with no evidence leading to 
the belief that anywhere in the country 
villages there was anything approaching 
toa panic. Only a novice would be led 
astray by what he might read occurred at 
Coltishall. Five brothers named Gritlof 
and two other brothers named Primrose, 
being ativi, 2.c., villeins born, and so the 
property of the lord, had decamped whither 
none could tell; the court solemnly adju- 
dicated upon the case, and decreed that 
the seven runaways should be attached 
per corpora, whatever that may mean. 
But Coltishall is barely five miles from 
Norwich, and from the villages round the 
great city the w7z//eins were always run- 
ning away in the hopes of getting their 
freedom if they could keep in hiding 
within the city walls for a year and a day. 
Oh ye seven, had the yellow primrose 
less charm for you, and the barley loaves 
that were sure for you in breezy Coltishall 
—gritty though they might be—less 
charm than the garbage that might be 
picked up in Norwich, in its noisome 
alleys reeking with corruption, and all that 
flesh and blood revolts from? Ah! but to 
be free —to be free! How that thought 
made their poor hearts throb! 

That there was panic — mad, unreason- 
ing, insensate panic —elsewhere than in 
the country villages there is abundant 
evidence to prove, but it was among the 
well-to-do classes —the traders and the 
moneyed men, the dourgeotsie of the towns 
—that a stampede prevailed. Any one 
who chooses may satisfy himself of this 





by looking into Rymer’s “ Foedera,” to go 
no further. 


Enough has been told in the foregoing 
pages to illustrate the overwhelming vio- 
lence with which the great plague ran its 
career in East Anglia. Only a small part 
of the evidence still ready to our hands 
has been examined; but if no more were 
scrutinized, the impression left upon us of 
the severity of the visitation would be 
quite sufficiently appalling. It is, how- 
ever, when an attempt to estimate the 
immediate effects and the remoter conse- 
quences that followed that our difficulties 
begin. 

Before a man is qualified to dogmatize 
upon those effects, he must have gone 
some way towards making himself familiar 
with the social and economic conditions 
of the country during at least the century 
before the plague. Unfortunately the his- 
tory of economics in England has never 
been attempted by any one at all duly 
qualified for dealing with so complex and 
difficult a subject, and the crudest theo- 
ries have been substituted for sound con- 
clusions, then only to be accepted when 
based upon the solid ground of ascer- 
tained fact. In the childhood of every 
science dogmatism precedes induction, 
and in the absence of clear knowledge, 
foolish and wild-eyed visionaries have 
posed as discoverers again and again. 
Yet bluster and audacity have their use, 
if only to stimulate the timid and the dila- 
tory to quicken their pace and move for- 
wards. For my part, however, if it be 
necessary to choose between the two, I 
should prefer to err with the slow and 
cautious rather than with the rash and 
over bold; the former may for a while 
serve as a drag upon the chariot-wheels 
of progress, the latter are sure to thrust 
us out of the road and land us at last in 
some quagmire whence it will be very 
hard to get back into the right track. 

The great teacher who with his tran- 
scendent genius has done more to create 
a school of English history than all who 
have gone before him, who, in fact, has 
made English history, not what it is, but 
what it will be when his influence shall 
have permeated our literature, has spoken 
on this subject of the black death with 
his usual profound suggestiveness. The 
Bishop of Chester looks with grave dis- 
trust upon any theory which ascribes to 
the great plague as a cause “nearly all 
the social changes which take place in 
England down to the Reformation: the de- 
population of towns, the relaxation of the 
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bonds of moral and social law, the solution 
of the continuity of national development 
caused by a sort of disintegration in soci- 
ety generally.”* And yet this tremen- 
dous visitation must have constituted a 
very important factor in the working out 
of those social and political problems with 
which the life of every great nation is 
concerned. Such problems, however, are 
not simple ones; rather they are infinitely 
complex; and he who would set himself 
to analyze the processes by which the ulti- 
mate results are arrived at will blunder 
hopelessly if he takes account of only a 
single unknown quantity. 

1. It is obvious that the sudden ex- 
haustion of the large reserve force of 
clergy must have made itself felt at once 
in every parish in England. In the dio- 
cese of Norwich a considerable number of 
the parsons who died belonged to the 
gentry class. Then, as now, there were 
family livings to which younger sons 
might hope to be presented, and were 
presented, as vacancies occurred; but, in 
the face of the sudden and widely ex- 
tended mortality, it was inevitable that 
appointments should be made with very 
little reference to a man’s social grade or 
intellectual proficiency. Patrons had to 
take whom they could get. This of itself 
would tend to a deterioration in the char- 
acter of the clergy; but this was not all. 
The clergy died; but other holders of 
offices, civil and ecclesiastical, were not 
spared. There was a sudden opening out 
of careers in every direction for the ambi- 
tious and the unemployed: young men 
who ten years before would never have 
dreamt of anything but “resorting to holy 
orders,” turned their eyes to other walks 
and adopted other views; and it is plain 
that a large number of those who pre- 
sented themselves for admission to the 
clerical profession as we now understand 
it in many instances belonged to a lower 
class than their predecessors. Some were 
devout and earnest, such country parsons 
as Chaucer described — he does not turn 
aside to caricature them — but others were 
mere adventurers, hirelings whose heart 
was not in their work. These clerical 
scamps gave Archbishop Simon Islip a 
great deal of trouble. The smaller hivings 
were forsaken, the curate market rose, 
the chaplains would neither take the 
country vicarages nor engage themselves 
as regular helpers to the parish priests. 
London swarmed with itinerants who pre- 


* Bishop Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. ii, 
chap. xvi., p 399, § 259, edit. 1875. 
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ferred picking up a livelihood by occa- 
sional duty, when they could make their 
own terms, to binding themselves to a 
cure of souls.* The primate denounced 
these greedy ones again and again, but it 
was all in vain; the bishops found it im- 
possible to draw the reins of discipline as 
tightly as they wished, and found it equally 
impossible to prevent the extortionate de- 
mands of such curates as could be got. 
The evil grew to such a height that the 
faithful Commons took the matter up and 
petitioned the king to interfere, inasmuch 
as les chappeleins sont devenuz si chers 
that they actually demanded ten or even 
twelve marks a year as their stipend —a 
grant grevance &* oppression du poeple. 
The usual methods were resorted to, and 
if people could be made good by act of 
Parliament the evils complained of would 
have disappeared. They did not disap- 
pear, and the evil grew. Unhappily the 
increased stipends did not serve to pro- 
duce a better article, and it is only too 
plain that the religious convictions and 
the religious life of the people suffered 
seriously. Ten years after the black 
death the archbishop expresses his deep 
sorrow at the neglect of Sunday, the de- 
sertion of the churches, and the decline in 
religious observances. Yet we must be 
cautious how we attribute this break-up in 
the old habits of the people to the plague 
exclusively, or even mainly. Some of the 
evils complained of had already begun to 
be felt before the plague came, and may 
fairly be attributed, not to the falling 
short of the numbers of the clergy, but 
exactly the reverse. 

Already a strong reaction had set in 
against the friars, their influence and their 
teaching had begun to be regarded as men- 
acing to the stability of existing creeds 
and existing institutions. Langland hated 
them. Chaucer held them up to scorn. 
Wickliffe denounced them with a right- 
eous wrath. FitzRalph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, carried on open war against 
them. All these leaders of the chosen 
bands that fight the battles of God had 
arrived at man’s estate when the black 
death came, and all survived it. They 
certainly were not the product of the 
great visitation; they were the spokesmen 
and representatives of a generation that 
had begun to look at the world with larger, 


* Compare Chaucer’s words — 
** He sette not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his sheep accombred in the mire, 
And ran unto London, unto Seint Paules, 
To scken him a chanterie for Soules—” 
with Watkins’s Concilia, iii. 1. 
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other eyes than their fathers. That which 
was coming would have come if there had 
been no plague at all, and so far from its 
being certain that that calamity was in 


any great degree the cause of the upheaval 


that ensued, it is at least as probable that 
the sudden decrease in the population 
served to retard the action of forces al- 
ready working mightily in the direction of 
revolution — revolution it might be for 
the better, or it might be for the worse. 

2. Whoever else may have been losers 
or sufferers by the plague, there was one 
class which emerged from that dreadful 
year very much richer than before. The 
lords of the manors, the representatives 
of what we now call the country gentry, 
were great gainers. Not only did the ex- 
traordinary amount paid in heriots and 
fees make up an aggregate which in itself 
constituted avery large percentage upon 
the capital embarked in agriculture, but 
the extent of land which escheated to the 
lords was very considerable. Moreover, 
the manors themselves, or, as we should 
say, the landed property of the country, 
came into fewer hands; the gentry be- 
came richer and their estates larger. 
Knighton draws attention to the fact that 
in the towns a large number of houses be- 
came ruinous for want of occupants, but 


he adds that in the hamlets and villages 
the same effects followed, and that every- 


where. Here again, the rolls of Parlia- 
ment corroborate the assertion, and in- 
form us that not only the dwellings of the 
homagers, but the capital mansions them- 
selves, were deserted and falling to decay. 
When in the next reign the manor of 
Hockham came into the possession of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, in right of his 
wife, he took the precaution of having a 
careful survey made of the condition of 
the estate as it came into his hands. The 
manor-house had not been tenanted for 
thirty years. It had been a mansion of 
considerable pretension and two stories 
high; on the ground floor the doors were 
all gone; on the upper floor the windows 
were open tothe air; the chamber * vocata 
ladyes chambre ” was roofless, the offices 
were too dilapidated to be worth repair. 
The enclosing. walls and the moat had 
been utterly neglected. The offices had 
formerly been adapted for a large estab- 
lishment; there had been extensive farm- 
buildings, and at least six substantial 
houses for the bailiff and other farm ser- 
vants. Among other buildings there were 
two fish-houses built of timber and daudur, 
in which apparently the keeper of the fish- 
ponds lived, and some elaborate arrange- 
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ments had existed for keeping up the 
supply of fish in the ponds by methods of 
pisciculture to us unknown, The wind- 
mill had long ceased to be used, its very 
grinding-stones had disappeared. Worse 
than all, there was no more any gallows 
or pillory, or even stocks, pro /ibertate 
servanda, as the jurors quaintly remark, 
Yet the records show that at Hockham 
things had gone on pretty much as before 
since the big house was deserted. The 
courts were held with exemplary regular- 
ity, the fees had been exacted with un- 
wavering rigor, the homagers settled their 
own affairs in their own way; but there 
was this difference, that for a generation 
the tenants had been living under an ab- 
sentee landlord, who so far from being 
the poorer because the big house had been 
tumbling down, was the richer, inasmuch 
as he had one mansion the less to keep 
up out of his income. What happened at 
Hockham must have happened in hun- 
dreds of other parishes; there must have 
been large tracts of country during the 
latter half of the reign of Edward the 
Third where a resident landlord was the 
exception to that which aforetime had 
been the rule. 


3. In the present condition of our 
knowledge, any estimate of the actual 
numbers who perished in the plague must 
be the merest guesswork. It may be that 
two millions were carried off; it may be 
there were three. It is undeniable that a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of this island died in a few months — 
employers and employed. We must, how- 
ever, remember that England in the four- 
teenth century was incomparably more 
self-supporting than it is in the nineteenth 
century; that there were no great centres 
of industry then; that the rural population 
was largely in excess of the urban popula- 
tion; that we exported the wool which the 
Flemings manufactured into cloth; and 
that if there were fewer hands to till the 
soil, there were fewer mouths to feed. 
No one can doubt that the labor market 
must have been seriously disturbed, but it 
is very easy to exaggerate this disturb- 
ance; and whether it were less or more 
than has been asserted, we shall certainly 
err by attributing the rise in wages, which 
undoubtedly took place after the black 
death, to it, and to it alone — fost hoc 
ergo propter hoc is not a safe conclusion. 
Granted, as we must grant, that the plague 
accelerated the rise in wages, it is certain 
the upward movement had already begun 
before the population had been seriously 
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lessened. The number of clergy, to be 
sure, was largely in excess of the needs of 
the country; the clerical profession had 
become * choked ” by the influx of young 
men presumably with some private means 
to fall back upon; among them there must 
have been, and there was, serious compe- 
tition for every vacant post. When the 
reserve of supernumeraries became ab- 
sorbed, the competition turned the other 
way, and the surviving clergy could make 
their own terms. It was otherwise with 
the masses, especially with the peasantry. 
If there were an insufficient number of 
laborers to till the land heretofore in cul- 
tivation, the worst land fell out of cultiva- 
tion, and no one was much the worse. It 
was all very well for some landlords to 
complain that their rents had fallen off. 
Yes! Then—as now, as always —the 
small proprietors suffered severely, and 
needy men are wont to be clamorous. 
Then — as now, as always — the sufferers 
looked about them for a cause of their 
distress, and found it in any event that 
was nearest at hand. But we know that 
the style of living after the plague was 
incomparably more luxurious and extrava- 
gant than it was before. The country 
was producing less, it may be; but the 
people, man for man, were much richer 
than before. 

When we find ourselves confronted with 
the rhetorical stuff which the literature of 
preambles and Parliamentary petitions in 
the fourteenth century flaunts so liberally 
before our eyes, we must learn to accept 
the statements of draughtsmen cum grano, 
and to read between thelines. The Com- 
mons were quite equal to making the most 
of any calamity thatoccurred. When the 
Parliament, which had not met since mid- 
Lent, 1348, assembled once more in Feb- 
ruary, 1350, the plague was not forgotten. 
In the petitions presented to the king, the 
havoc wrought is dwelt upon and de- 
plored, zo¢ with a view to remedy any of 
the distress that had ensued, but in the 
hope that the arrears of taxation due from 
the dead might be excused to the sur- 
vivors who had succeeded to the others’ 
property. If they complain of the scarcity 
and dearness of corn, this is to give point 
to their protest against the king’s ser- 
vants taking it for the victualling of his 
army and the town of Calais. If, again, 
they sound a note of alarm at the out- 
rageous insolence of the laborers who pre- 
sumed to demand a large increase of 
wages, and would not work at the old scale 
of pay, there is no pretence that the em- 
ployers could not afford to accede to the 
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increased demand; the grand meschief 
du poeple consisted in this, that the tillers 
of the soil should have dreamed of assert- 
ing themselves in any way whatever. 
Moreover, when it came to legislating 
against the mutinous laborers, king and 
Parliament, while sternly setting their 
faces against the rise in wages, do not take 
the twenty-third year of the king as the 
standard year by which to settle what the 
normal rate of wages should be. They 
go back to the twentieth year, ow cynk ou 
sis ans devans. That is to say, the wages 
had been steadily rising for ten years 
before the plague; the laborers had been 
getting their share of the increased pros- 
perity of the country; and the Statute of 
Laborers was only one of the clumsy at- 
tempts to interfere with the action of a 
great economical law which had been 
working silently for the advantage of the 
operatives long before the black death 
had come to perplex and confuse men’s 
minds and disturb their calculations. 


Some of us remember when the science 
of geology was young —and we were 
young too — we remember how there was 
a certain romance and fascination about 
those fearless and richly imaginative theo- 
ries which explained all the great changes 
in the crust of the earth by magnificent 
cataclysms, upheaving, exploding, over- 
whelming. The crack of doom meant 
something after all! What had been 
should be again. Old time had stories to 
tell of sublime catastrophes, the crash of 
systems, and the swallowing up of chains 
of cloud-capped mountains in the yawning 
abysses of a world that might at any mo- 
ment turn itself inside out. Alas! the 
cataclysm theories had to die the death, 
and we had to comfort ourselves with a 
dull prosaic dream of forces acting with 
infinite slowness, grinding, and evolving 
through unnumbered ages, the great laws 
working themselves out without haste or 
any tendency to those picturesque parox- 
ysms which have a certain charm for us 
in our nonage. When Sociology shall 
have risen to the dignity of a science — 
and that day may come — I think she too 
will be chary of resorting to the cataclysm 
theory; she and her handmaid history 
will hardly smile approval upon pretenders 
who are anxious to discover a single effi- 
cient cause for results which a million in- 
fluences have combined to bring about, or 
who assume that every new phenomenon 
must disturb the equilibrium of the world. 
To take up with theories first in the hope, 
and sometimes with the determination, 
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that facts shall be found to support them 
at last, is the vice—I had almost said 
the crime —of too many of those who 
now are styled historians. 


If at this point I leave to others the 
further pursuit of a subject which deserves 
a more comprehensive treatment than it 
has yet received, it is not because I have 
not much more that I could tell. If it be 
true that the proper study of mankind is 
man, it is at least as true that the proper 
study of Englishmen is the history of En- 
gland; that, however, means a great deal 
more than is usually understood by the 
werds. It means the history of English 
institutions, of the social, the intellectual, 
and the religious life of our forefathers — 
it means a great deal more than the life 
of our sovereigns, their wars, their virtues, 
or their follies. Unhappily historic studies 
in England, notwithstanding the splendid 
impetus that has been given to them of 
late by the brilliant achievements of Sir 
Henry Maine and the far-sighted sagacity 
of Mr. Seebohm, receive but scant en- 
couragement, and for the most part a 
man’s labor must be his own reward. In 
our elementary schools history is almost 
utterly ignored. A whole people is rapidly 
breaking with the past from sheer igno- 
rance that there is any past that is worth 
knowing. Who shall estimate the im- 
measurable harm that must be wrought to 
a nation that has lost touch with the past? 
Let men but believe to their shame 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 


and what becomes of patriotism? Grant- 
ed, if you will, that English history has 
been made too often a dry and repulsive 
study by those who have undertaken to 
teach it and write it; need it remain so? 
It must remain so as long as we keep to 
the old lines and content ourselves with 
the old methods. What is wanted to 
make any science zxferesting is that it 
should push its inquiries into new fields 
of research. The means and appliances, 
and opportunities for pursuing historical 
researches open to those whose youth is 
not all behind. them, are such as we their 
seniors never dreamt of when we were in 
our early manhood. There are whole 
worlds as yet unexplored and waiting to 
be won. Do men whimperingly complain 
that there is no longer a career for genius? 
Tush! It is enthusiasm that is wanted. 
Give us that, and the career will follow. 
Lut the enthusiasm must be of the real 
sort—not self-asserting, self-conscious, 
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self-seeking; but earnest, patient, reso- 
lute, and reticent: for science, too, needs 
heroism no less than war. 

In the domain of physical science there 


‘| has been in our own time no lack of intel- 


ligent co-operation, and volunteers have 
been many and earnest, nor have they 
spared themselves or shrunk from sacri- 
fices. In the domain of historical science 
the laborers are few and far between; 
there research proceeds with lagging 
steps. No one sneers at a philosopher 
who travels to Iceland to investigate the 
habits of a gnat, or whocounts it the pride 
of his life to have discovered a new fungus, 
but simpletons are pleased to make them- 
seives merry with caricaturing any stu- 
dent of his country’s institutions who is 
“always poring over musty old parch- 
ments.” And yet these minute researches 
will have to be made sooner or later, and 
till we can bring ourselves to study the 
structure and the tissues and the compar- 
ative anatomy of institutions, and to go 
through all the drudgery which sluggards 
loathe and fools deride, the light of truth 
will be dim for us all; our ethical, equally 
with our political philosophy, must remain 
ina condition of hopeless sterility. Never- 
theless it will not always be that the past 
will be to us “as the words of a book that 
is sealed, which men deliver to one that 
is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee: 
and he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed; 
and the book is delivered to him that is 
not learned, saying, Read this, I pray 
thee: and he saith, I am not learned.” 
No! It will not be always so. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From The Contemporary Reviews 
ON STYLE IN LITERATURE: ITS 
TECHNICAL ELEMENTS. 

THERE is nothing more disenchanting 
to man than to be shown the springs and 
mechanism of any art. All our arts and 
occupations lie wholly on the surface; it 
is on the surface that we perceive their 
beauty, fitness, and significance; and to 
pry below is to be appalled by their emp- 
tiness and shocked by the coarseness of 
the strings and pulleys. In asimilar way, 
psychology itself, when pushed to any 
nicety, discovers an abhorrent baldness, 
but rather from the fault of our analysis 
than from any poverty native to the mind. 
And perhaps in esthetics the reason is 
the same: those disclosures which seem 
fatal to the dignity of art, seem so per- 
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haps only in the proportion of our igno- 
rance; and those conscious and uncon- 
scious artifices which it seems unworthy 
of the serious artist to employ, were yet, 
if we had the power to trace them to their 
springs, indications of a delicacy of the 
sense finer than we conceive, and hints 
of ancient harmonies in nature. This ig- 
norance at least is largely irremediable. 
We shall never learn the affinities: of 
beauty, for they lie too deep in nature and 
too far back in the mysterious history of 
man. The amateur, in consequence, will 
always grudgingly receive details of meth- 
od, which can be stated but can never 
wholly be explained; nay, on the princi- 
ple laid down in Hudibras, that 


still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand, 


many are conscious at each new disclos- 
ure of a diminution in the ardor of their 
pleasure. I must therefore warn that 
well-known character, the general reader, 
that I am here embarked upon a most 
distasteful business: taking down the 
picture from the wall and looking on the 
back ; and like the inquiring child, pulling 
the musical cart to pieces. 

1. Choice of Words. — The art of litera- 
ture stands apart from among its sisters, 
because the material in which the literary 
artist works is the dialect of life; hence, 
on the one hand, a strange freshness and 
immediacy of address to the public mind, 
which is ready prepared to understand it; 
but hence, on the other, a singular limita- 
tion. The sister arts enjoy the use of a 
plastic and ductile material, like the mod- 
eller’s clay ; literature alone is condemned 
to work in mosaic with finite and quite 
rigid words. You have seen these blocks, 
dear to the nursery : this one a pillar, that 
a pediment, athirda window oravase. It 
is with blocks of just such arbitrary size 
and figure that the literary architect is 
condemned to design the palace of his art. 
Nor is this all; for since these blocks, or 
words, are the acknowledged currency of 
our daily affairs, there are here possible 
none of those suppressions by which other 
arts obtain relief, continuity, and vigor : no 
hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed impasto, 
no inscrutable shadow, as in painting; no 
blank wall, as in architecture; but every 
word, phrase, sentence, and paragraph 
must move in a logical progression, and 
convey a definite conventional import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in 
the pages of a good writer, or the talk of a 
brilliant conversationalist, is the apt choice 
and contrast of the words employed. It 
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is, indeed, a strange art to take these 
blocks, rudely conceived for the purpose 
of the market or the bar, and by tact of 
application touch them to the finest mean- 
ings and distinctions, restore to them 
their primal energy, wittily shift them to 
another issue, or make of them a drum to 
rouse the passions. But though this form 
of merit is without doubt the most sensi- 
ble and seizing, it is far from being equally 
present in all writers. The effect of words 
in Shakespeare, their singular justice, sig- 
nificance, and poetic charm, is different, 
indeed, from the effect of words in Addi- 
son or Fielding. Or, to take an example 
nearer home, the words in Carlyle seem 
electrified into an energy of lineament, 
like the faces of men furiously moved; 
whilst the words in Macaulay, apt enough 
to convey his meaning, harmonious 
enough in sound, yet glide from the mem- 
ory like undistinguished elements in a 
general effect. But the first class of writ- 
ers have no monopoly of literary merit. 
There is a sense in which Addison is su- 
perior to Carlyle; a sense in which Cicero 
is better than Tacitus, in which Voltaire 
excels Montaigne: it certainly lies not in 
the choice of words; it lies not in the in- 
terest or value of the matter; it lies not 
in force of intellect, of poetry, or of hu- 
mor. The three first are but infants to 
the three second; and yet each, in a par- 
ticular point of literary art, excels his su- 
perior in the whole. What is that point? 
2. The Web. — Literature, although it 
stands apart by reason of the great des- 
tiny and general use of its medium in the 
affairs of men, is yet an art like other arts. 
Of these we may distinguish two great 
classes: those arts, like sculpture, paint- 
ing, acting, which are representative, or, 
as used to be said very clumsily, imita- 
tive ; and those, like architecture, music, 
and the dance, which are self-sufficient, 
and merely presentative.* Each class, in 
right of this distinction, obeys principles 
apart; yet both may claim a common 
ground of existence, and it may be said 
with sufficient justice that the motive and 
end of any art whatever is to make a pat- 
tern; a pattern, it may be, of colors, of 
sounds, of changing attitudes, geometrical 
figures, or imitative lines; but still a pat- 
tern. That is the plane on which these 
sisters meet; it is by this that they are 
* The division of the arts may best be shown in a 
tabular form, thus : — 
In time 
In time. In space. and space 
Presentative . . Music Painting, | Dance 


Sculpture, etc. 


Representative. Literature | Architecture Acting 
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arts; and if it be well they should at 
times forget their childish origin, address- 
ing their intelligence to virile tasks, and 
performing unconsciously that necessary 
function of their life, to make a pattern, it 
Is still imperative that the pattern shall be 
made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal 
arts, contrive their pattern of sounds in 
time; or, in other words, of sounds and 
pauses. Communication may be made in 
broken words, the business of life be car- 
ried on with substantives alone; but that 
is not what we call literature; and the 
true business of the literary artist is to 
plait or weave his meaning, involving it 
around itself; so that each sentence, by 
successive phrases, shall first come into a 
kind of knot, and then, after a moment of 
suspended meaning, solve and clear itself. 
In every properly constructed sentence 
there should be observed this knot or 
hitch; so that (however delicately) we are 
led to foresee, to expect, and then to wel- 
come the successive phrases. . The pleas- 
ure may be heightened by an element of 
surprise, as, very grossly, in the common 
figure of the antithesis, or, with much 
greater subtlety, where an antithesis is 
first suggested and then deftly evaded. 
Each phrase, besides, is to be comely in 
‘itself; and between the implication and 
the evolution of the sentence there should 
be a satisfying equipoise of sound; for 
nothing more often disappoints the ear 
than a sentence solemnly and sonorously 
prepared, and hastily and weakly finished. 
Nor should the balance be too striking 
and exact, for the one rule is to be infi- 
nitely various; to interest, to disappoint, 
to surprise, and yet still to gratify; to be 
ever changing, as it were, the stitch, and 
yet still to give the effect of an ingenious 
neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, 
and our pleasure in beholding him springs 
from this, that neither is for an instant 
overlooked or sacrificed. So-with the 
writer. His pattern, which is to please 
the supersensual ear, is yet addressed, 
throughout and first of all, to the demands 
of logic. Whatever be the obscurities, 
whatever the intricacies of the argument, 
the neatness of the fabric must not suffer, 
or the artist has been proved unequal to 
his design. And, on the other hand, no 
form of words must be selected, no knot 
must be tied among the phrases, unless 
knot and word be precisely what is wanted 
to forward and illuminate the argument; 
for to fail in this 
game. The genius of prose rejects the 


is to swindle in the) 
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cheville no less emphatically than the laws 
of verse; and the cheville, 1 should per- 
haps explain to some of my readers, is 
any meaningless or very watered phrase 
employed to strike a balance in the sound. 
Pattern and argument live in each other; 
and it is by the brevity, clearness, charm, 
or emphasis of the second, that we judge 
the strength and fitness of the first. 

Style is synthetic; and the artist, seek- 
ing, so to speak, a peg to plait about, 
takes up at once two or more elements or 
twe or more views of the subject in hand; 
combines, implicates, and contrasts them ; 
and while, in one sense, he was merely 
seeking an occasion for the necessary 
knot, he will be found, in the other, to 
have greatly enriched the meaning, or to 
have transacted the work of two sentences 
in the space of one. In the change from 
the successive shallow statements of the 
old chronicler to the dense and luminous 
flow of highly synthetic narrative, there 
is implied a vast amount of both philoso- 
phy and wit. The philosophy we clearly 
see, recognizing in the synthetic writer a 
far more deep and stimulating view of 
life, and a far keener sense of the genera- 
tion and affinity of events. The wit we 
might imagine to be lost; but it is not so, 
for it is just that wit, these perpetual nice 
contrivances, these difficulties overcome, 
this double purpose attained, these two 
oranges kept simultaneously dancing in 
the air, that, consciously or not, afford the 
reader his delight. Nay, and this wit, so 
little recognized, is the necessary organ 
of that philosophy which we so much ad- 
mire. That style is therefore the most 
perfect, not, as fools say, which is the 
most natural, for the most natural is the 
disjointed babble of the chronicler; but 
which attains the highest degree of ele- 
gant and pregnant implication unobtru- 
sively; or if obtrusively, then with the 
greatest gain to sense and vigor, Even 
the derangement of the phrases rom their 
(so called) natural order is luminous for 
the mind; and it is by the means of such 
designed reversal that the elements of a 
judgment may be most pertinently mar- 
shalled, or the stages of a complicated 
action most perspicuously bound into one. 

The web, then, or the pattern; a web 
at once sensuous and logical, an elegant 
and pregnant texture: that is style, that 
is the foundation of the art of literature. 
| Books indeed continue to be read, for the 
interest of the fact or fable, in which this 
| quality is poorly represented, but still it 
will be there. And, on the other hand, 
, how many do we continue to peruse and 
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reperuse with pleasure whose only merit 
is the elegance of texture? I am tempted 
to mention Cicero; and since Mr. An- 
thony Trollope is dead, I will. It is a 
poor diet for the mind, a very colorless 
and toothless “criticism of life;” but we 
enjoy the pleasure of a most intricate and 
dexterous pattern, every stitch a model at 
once of elegance and of good sense; and 
the two oranges, even if one of them be 
rotten, kept dancing with inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye 
mainly upon prose; for though in verse 
also the implication of the logical texture 
is a crowning beauty, yet in verse it may 
be dispensed with. You would think that 
here was a death-blow to all I have been 
saying; and far from that, it is but a new 
illustration of the principle involved. For 
if the versifier is not bound to weave a 
pattern of his own, it is because another 
pattern has been formally imposed upon 
him by the laws of verse. For that is the 
essence of a prosody. Verse may be 
rhythmical; it may be merely alliterative ; 
it may, like the French, depend wholly 
on the (quasi) regular recurrence of the 
rhyme; or, like the Hebrew, it may con- 
sist in the strangely fanciful device of 
repeating the same idea. It does not 
matter on what principle the law is based, 
soit be a law. It may be pure conven- 
tion; it may have no inherent beauty ; all 
that we have a right to ask of any pros- 
ody is, that it shall lay down a pattern for 
the writer, and that what it lays down 
shall be neither too easy nor too hard. 
Hence it comes that it is much easier for 
men of equal facility to write fairly pleas- 
ing verse than reasonably interesting 
prose; for in prose the pattern itself has 
to be invented, and the difficulties first 
created before they can be solved. Hence, 
again, there follows the peculiar greatness 
of the true versifier: such as Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Victor Hugo, whom I place 
beside them as versifier merely, not as 
poet. These not only knit and knot the 
logical texture of the style with all the 
dexterity and strength of prose; they not 
only fill up the pattern of the verse with 
infinite variety and sober wit; but they 
give us, besides, a rare and special pleas- 
ure, by the art, comparable to that of 
counterpoint, with which they follow at 
the same time, and now contrast, and now 
combine, the double pattern of the texture 
and the verse. Here the sounding line 
concludes; a little further on, the well- 
knit sentence; and yet a little further, and 
both will reach their solution on the same 
ringing syllable. The best that can be 
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offered by the best writer of prose is to 
show us the development of the idea and 
the stylistic pattern proceed hand in hand, 
sometimes by an obvious and triumphant 
effort, sometimes with a great air of ease 
and nature. The writer of verse, by vir- 
tue of conquering another difficulty, de- 
lights us with a new series of triumphs. 
He follows three purposes where his rival 
followed only two; and the change is of 
precisely the same nature as that from 
melody to harmony. Or if you prefer to 
return to the juggler, behold him now, to 
the vastly increased enthusiasm of the 
spectators, juggling with three oranges 
instead of two. Thus it is: added diffi- 
culty, added beauty ; and the pattern, with 
every fresh element, becoming more inter- 
esting in itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is 
simply an addition; something is lost as 
well as something gained; and there re- 
mains plainly traceable, in comparing the 
best prose with the best verse, a certain 
broad distinction of method in the web. 
Tight as the versifier may draw the knot 
of logic, yet for the ear he still leaves the 
tissue of the sentence floating somewhat 
loose. In prose, the sentence turns upon 
a pivot, nicely balanced, and fits into itself 
with an obtrusive neatness like a puzzle. 
The ear remarks and is singly gratified by 
this return and balance; while in verse it 
is all diverted to the measure. To find 
comparable passages is hard; for either 
the versifier is hugely the superior of the 
rival, or, if he be not, and still persist in 
his more delicate enterprise, he falls to be 
as widely his inferior. But let us select 
them from the pages of the same writer, 
one who was ambidexter; Jet us take, for 
instance, Rumour’s prologue to the Sec- 
ond Part of Henry IV., a fine flourish of 
eloquence in Shakespeare’s second man- 
ner, and set it side by side with Falstaff’s 
praise of sherris, act iv., scene 3; or let 
us compare the beautiful prose spoken 
throughout by Rosalind and Orlando, com- 
pare, for example, the first speech of all, 
Orlando’s speech to Adam, with what pas- 
sage it shall please you to select —the 
seven ages from the same play, or even 
such a stave of nobility as Othello’s fare- 
well to war; and still you will be able to 
perceive, if you have an ear for that class 
of music, a certain superior degree of 
organization in the prose; a compacter fit- 
ting of the parts; a balance in the swing 
and the return as of a throbbing pendu- 
lum. We must not, in things temporal, 
take from those who have little, the little 
that they have; the merits of prose are 
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inferior, but they are not the same; it is a 
little kingdom, but an independent. 

3. Rhythm of the Phrase. — Some way 
back, I used a word which still awaits an 
application. Each phrase, I said, was to 
be comely; but what is a comely phrase? 
In all ideal and material points, literature, 
being a representative art, must look for 
analogies to painting and the like; but in 
what is technical and executive, being a 
temporal art, it must seek for them in 
music. Each phrase of each sentence, 
like an air or a recitative in music, should 
be so artfully compounded out of Jong and 
short, out of accented and unaccented, as 
to gratify the sensual ear. And of this 
the ear isthe sole judge. It is impossible 
to lay down laws. Even in our accentual 
and rhythmic language no analysis can 
find the secret of the beauty of a verse; 
how much less, then, of those phrases, 
such as prose is built of, which obey no 
law but to be lawless and yet to please? 
The little that we know of verse (and for 
my part I owe it all to my friend Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin) is, however, particularly 
interesting in the present connection. We 
have been accustomed to describe the 
heroic line as five iambic feet, and to be 
filled with pain and confusion whenever, 
as by the conscientious schoolboy, we 
have heard our own description put in 
practice. 


All night | the dread | less an | gel un | pur- 
sued,* 


woes the schoolboy; but though we close 
our ears, we cling to our definition, in 
spite of its proved and naked insufficiency. 
Mr. Jenkin was not so easily pleased, and 
readily discovered that the heroic line 
consists of four groups, or, if you prefer 
the phrase, contains four pauses : — 


All night | the dreadless | angel | unpursued. 


Four groups, each practically uttered as 
one word: the first, in this case, an iamb ; 
the second, an amphibrachys ; the third, 
a trochee ; and the fourth an amphimacer ; 
and yet our schoolboy, with no other 
liberty but that of inflicting pain, had 
triumphantly scanned it as five iambs. 
Perceive, now, this fresh richness of in- 
tricacy in the web; this fourth orange, 
hitherto unremarked, but still kept flying 
with the others. What had seemed to be 
one thing it now appears is two; and, like 
some puzzle in arithmetic, the verse is 
made at the same time to read in fives and 
to read in fours. 


* Milton. 
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But again, four is not necessary. We 


do not, indeed, find verses in six groups, 
because there is not room for six in the 
ten syllables; and we do not find verses 
of two, because one of the main distinc- 
tions of verse from prose resides in the 
comparative shortness of the group; but 
it is even common to find verses of three. 
Five is the one forbidden number; be- 
cause five is the number of the feet; and 
if five were chosen, the two patterns would 
coincide, and that opposition which is the 
life of verse would instantly be lost. We 
have here a clue to the effect of polysylla- 
bles, above all in Latin, where they are 
so common and make so brave an archi- 
tecture in the verse; for the polysyllable 
is a group of nature’s making. If but 
some Roman would return from Hades 
(Martial, for choice), and tell me by what 
conduct of the voice these thundering 
verses should be uttered, Aut Lacede- 
monium Tarentum, for a case in point 
— 1 feel as if I should enter at last into 
the full enjoyment of the best of human 
verses. 

But, again, the five feet are all iambic, 
or supposed to be; by the mere count of 
syllables the four groups cannot be all 
iambic; as a question of elegance, I doubt 
if any one of them requires to be so; and I 
am certain that for choice no two of them 
should scan the same. The singular 
beauty of the verse analyzed above is due, 
so far as analysis can carry us, part, in- 
deed, to the clever repetition of L, D, and 
N, but part to this variety of scansion in 
the groups. The groups which, like the 
bar in music, break up the verse for utter- 
ance, fall uniambically ; and in declaiming 
a so-called iambic verse, it may so happen 
that we never utter one iambic foot. And 
yet to this neglect of the original beat 
there is a limit. 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,* 


is, with all its eccentricities, a good heroic 
line; for though it scarcely can be said to 
indicate the beat of the iamb, it certainly 
suggests no other measure to the ear. 
But begin : 


Mother Athens, eye of Greece, 


or merely “Mother Athens,” and the 
game is up, for the trochaic beat has been 
suggested. The eccentric scansion of 
the groups is an adornment; but as soon 
as the original beat has been forgotten, 
they cease implicitly to be eccentric. Va- 
riety is what is sought; but if we destroy 


* Milton. 
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the original mould, one of the terms of 
this variety is lost, and we fall back on 
sameness. Thus, both as to the arith- 
metical measure of the verse, and the de- 
gree of regularity in scansion, we see the 
laws of prosody to have one common pur- 
pose: to keep alive the opposition of two 
schemes simultaneously followed ; to keep 
them notably apart, though still coinci- 
dent; and to balance them with such ju- 
dicial nicety before the reader, that neither 
shall be unperceived and neither signally 
prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so 
intricate. Here, too, we write in groups, 
or phrases, as | prefer to call them, for 
the prose phrase is greatly longer and is 
much more nonchalantly uttered than the 
group in verse; so that not only is there 
a greater interval of continuous sound be- 
tween the pauses, but, for that very reason, 
word is linked more readily to word bya 
more summary enunciation. Still, the 
phrase is the strict analogue of the group, 
and successive phrases, like successive 
groups, must differ openly in length and 
rhythm. The rule of scansion in verse is 
to suggest no measure but the one in 
hand; in prose, to suggest no measure at 
all. Prose must be rhythmical, and it may 
be as much so as you will; but it must not 
be metrical. It may be anything, but it 
must not be verse. A single heroic line 
may very well pass and not disturb the 
somewhat larger stride of the prose style; 
but one following another will produce 
an instant impression of poverty, flatness, 
and disenchantment. The same lines de- 
livered with the measured utterance of 
verse, would perhaps seem rich in variety. 
By the more summary enunciation proper 
to prose, as to a more distant vision, these 
niceties of difference are lost. A whole 
verse is uttered as one phrase; and the 
ear is soon wearied by a succession of 
groups identical in length. The prose 
writer, in fact, since he is allowed to be 
so much less harmonious, is condemned 
to a perpetually fresh variety of movement 
on a larger scale, and must never disap- 
point the ear by the trot of an accepted 
metre. And this obligation is the third 
orange with which he has to juggle, the 
third quality which the prose writer must 
work into his pattern of words. It may 
be thought perhaps that this is a quality 
of ease rather than a fresh difficulty ; but 
such is the inherently rhythmical strain of 
the English language, that the bad writer 
—and must I take for example that 
admired friend of my boyhood, Captain 
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Reid? —the inexperienced writer, as 
Dickens in his earlier attempts to be im- 
pressive, and the jaded writer, as any one 
may see for himself, all tend to fall at once 
into the production of bad blank verse. 
And here it may be pertinently asked, 
Why bad? And I suppose it might be 
enough to answer that no man ever made 
good verse by accident, and that no verse 
can ever sound otherwise than trivial, 
when uttered with the delivery of prose. 
But we can go beyond such answers. 
The weak side of verse is the regularity 
of the beat, which in itself is decidedly 
less impressive than the movement of the 
nobler prose; and it is just into this weak 
side, and this alone, that our careless 
writer falls. A peculiar density and mass, 
consequent on the nearness of the pauses, 
is one of the chief good qualities of verse ; 
but this our accidental versifier, still fol- 
lowing after the swift gait and large ges- 
tures of prose, does not so much as aspire 
to imitate. Lastly, since he remains un- 
conscious that he is making verse at all, 
it can never occur to him to extract those 
effects of counterpoint and opposition 
which I have referred to as the final grace 
and justification of verse, and, I may add, 
of blank verse in particular. 

4. Contents of the Phrase.— Here is a 
great deal of talk about rhythm, and 
naturally; for in our canorous language 
rhythm is always at the door. But it 
must not be forgotten that in some lan- 
guages this element is almost, if not quite, 
extinct, and that in our own it is probably 
decaying. The even speech of many ed- 
ucated Americans sounds the note of 
danger. I should see it go with some- 
thing as bitter as despair, but I should 
not be desperate. As in verse no ele- 
ment, not even rhythm, is necessary; so, 
in prose also, other sorts of beauty will 
arise and take the place and play the part 
of those that we outlive. The beauty of 
the expected beat in verse, the beauty in 
prose of its larger and more lawless mel- 
ody, patent as they are to English hearing, 
are already silent in the ears of our next 
neighbors; for in France the oratorical 
accent and the pattern of the web have 
almost or altogether succeeded to their 
places; and the French prose writer 
would be astounded at the labors of his 
brother across the Channel, and how a 
good quarter of his toil, above all zxv7ta 
Minerva, is to avoid writing verse. So 
wonderfully far apart have races wandered 
in spirit, and so hard it is to understand 
the literature next door! 
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Yet French prose is distinctly better 
than English; and French verse, above 
all while Hugo lives, it will not do to place 
upon one side. What is more to our pur- 
pose, a phrase or a verse in French is 
easily distinguishable as comely or un- 
comely. There is then another element 
of comeliness hitherto overlooked in this 
analysis: the contents of the phrase, 
Each phrase in literature is built o 
sonnds, as each phrase in music consists 
of notes. One sound suggests, echoes, 
demands, and harmonizes with another; 
and the art of rightly using these concor- 
dances is the final art in literature. It 
used to be a piece of good advice to all 
young writers to avoid alliteration; and 
the advice was sound, in so far as it pre- 
vented daubing. None the less for that, 
was it abominable nonsense, and the mere 
raving of those blindest of the blind who 
will not see. The beauty of the contents 
of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends 
implicitly upon alliteration and upon as- 
sonance. The vowel demands to be re- 
peated; the consonant demands to be 
repeated; and both cry aloud to be per- 
petually varied. You may follow the ad- 
ventures of a letter through any passage 
that has particularly pleased you; find it, 
perhaps, denied a while, to tantalize the 
_ ear; find it fired again at you in a whole 
broadside; or find it pass into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting 
away into another. And you will find an- 
other and much stranger circumstance. 
Literature is written by and for two 
senses: a sort of internal ear, quick to 
perceive “unheard melodies;” and the 
eye, which directs the pen and deciphers 
the printed phrase. Well, even as there 
are rhymes for the eye, so you will find 
that there are assonances and _allitera- 
tion; that where an author is running the 
open A, deceived by the eye and our 
strange English spelling, he will often 
show a tenderness for the flat A; and that 
where he is running a particular conso- 
nant, he will not improbably rejoice to 
write it down even when it is mute or 
bears a different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern — 
a pattern, to speak grossly, of letters — 
which makes the fourth preoccupation of 
the prose writer, and the fifth of the ver- 
sifier. At times it is very delicate and 
hard to perceive, and then perhaps most 
excellent and winning (I say perhaps); 
but at times again the elements of this 
literal melody stand more boldly forward 
and usurp the ear. It becomes, therefore, 
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somewhat a matter of conscience to select 
examples ; and as I cannot very well ask 
the reader to help me, | shall do the next 
best by giving him the reason or the his- 
tory of each selection. The two first, one 
in prose, one in verse, I chose without 
previous analysis, simply as engaging pas- 
sages that had long re-echoed in my ear. 
“TI cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not with- 
out dust and heat.” * Down to “virtue,” 
the current Ss and R are both announced 
and repeated unobtrusively, and by way 
of a grace-note that almost inseparable 
group PVF is given entire.t The next 
phrase is a period of repose almost ugly in 
itself, both s and R still audible, and B 
given as the last fulfillment of pvF. In 
the next four phrases, from “ that never ” 
down to “run for,” the mask is thrown 
off, and but for a slight repetition of the 
F and v, the whole matter turns, almost 
too obtrusively, on S and R; first S com- 
ing to the front, and then R. In the con- 
cluding phrase all these favorite letters, 
and even the flat A, a timid preference for 
which is just perceptible, are discarded at 
a blow and in a bundle; and to make the 
break more obvious, every word ends with 
a dental, and all but one with T, for which 
we have been cautiously prepared since 
the beginning. The singular dignity of 
the first clause, and this hammer-stroke of 
the last, go far to make the charm of this 
exquisite sentence. But it is fair to own 
that S and R are used a little coarsely. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure dome decree, (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man, (KANLSR) 

Down to a sunless sea. (NDLS) 


Here I have put the analysis of the main 
group -alongside the lines; and the more 
it is looked at, the more interesting it will 
seem. But-there are further niceties. In 
lines two and four, the current s is most 
delicately varied with z. In line three, 
the current flat A is twice varied with the 
open A, already suggested in line two, and 
both times (“where ” and “ sacred”) in 


* Milton. 

t As pvr will continue to haunt us through our En- 
glish examples, take, by way of comparison, this Latin 
verse, of which it forms a chief adornment, and do not 
hold me answerable for the all too Roman freedom of 
the sense: “‘Hanc volo, quz facilis, que palliolata 
vagatur.”’ 

¢ Coleridge. 
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conjunction with the current R. In the 
same line F and v (a harmony in them- 
selves, even when shorn of their comrade 
Pp) are admirably contrasted. And in line 
four there is a marked subsidiary M, which 
again was announced in line two. I stop 
from weariness, for more might yet be 
said. 

My next example was recently quoted 
from Shakespeare as an example of the 
poet’s color sense. Now, I do not think 
literature has anything to do with color, 
or poets anyway the better of such a 
sense; and I instantly attacked this pas- 
sage, since “purple” was the word that 
had so pleased the writer of the article, to 
see if there might not be some literary 
reason for its use. It will be seen that I 
succeeded amply; and I am bound to 
say I think the passage exceptional in 
Shakespeare — exceptional, indeed, in lit- 
erature; but it was not I who chose it. 


The Bakge she sat iN, like a BURNished throne 

BuRNt oN the water: the PooP was BeateN 
gold, 

Purple the sails and so puR*Fuméd that 

The winds were lovesick with them.* 


* per 


It may be asked why I have put the F of 
perfuméd in capitals; and I reply, be- 
cause this change from P to F is the com- 
pletion of that from B to P, already so 
adroitly carried out. Indeed, the whole 
passage is a monument of curious inge- 
nuity; and it seems scarce worth while to 
indicate the subsidiary s, L and w. In 
the same article, a second passage from 
Shakespeare was quoted, once again as 
an example of his color sense : — 


A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.t 


It is very curious, very artificial, and not 
worth while to analyze at length: I leave 
it to the reader. But before I turn my 
back on Shakespeare, I should like to 
quote a passage, for my own pleasure, and 
for a very model of every technical art: — 


But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
W. P. V. F. (St) (ow) ¢ 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, 
W. P. F. (st) (ow) L 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away ; 
W. P. Fe L 
And what hath mass and matter by itself 
W. F. L. M. A. 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.§ V. L. M. 


From these delicate and choice writers 


* Antony and Cleopatra. 
+ Cymbeline. 

t The v is in “of.” 

§ Troilus and Cressida. 
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I turned with some curiosity to a player 
of the big drum — Macaulay. I had in 
hand the two-volume edition, and I opened 
at the beginning of the second volume. 
Here was what I read: “The violence 
of revolutions is generally proportioned 
to the degree of the maladministration 
which has produced them. It is there- 
fore not strange that the government of 
Scotland, having been during many years 
greatly more corrupt than the government 
of England, should have fallen with a far 
heavier ruin. The movement against the 
last king of the house of Stuart was in 
England conservative, in Scotland de- 
structive. The English complained not 
of the law, but of the violation of the law.” 
This was plain-sailing enough; it was our 
old friend pvF, floated by the liquids ina 
body; but as I read on, and turned the 
page, and still found pvF with his attend- 
ant liquids, I confess my mind misgave 
me utterly. This could be no trick of 
Macaulay’s; it must be the nature of the 
English tongue. In a kind of despair, I 
turned half-way through the volume; and 
coming upon his lordship dealing with 
General Cannon, and fresh from Claver- 
house and Killiekrankie, here, with eluci- 
dative spelling, was my reward: — 


Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s Kamp 
went on inKreasing. He Kalled a Kouncil of 
war to Konsider what Kourse it would be ad- 
visable to take. But as soon as the Kouncil 
had met a preliminary Kuestion was raised, 
The army was almost eKsKlusively a High- 
land army. The recent viktory had been won 
eKsKlusively by Highland warriors. Great 
chiefs who had brought siks or seven hundred 
fighting men into the field, did not think it 
fair that they should be outvoted by gentlemen 
from Ireland and from the Low Kountries, 
who bore indeed King James’s Kommission, 
and were Kalled Kolonels and Kaptains, but 
who were Kolonels without regiments and 
Kaptains without Kompanies, 


A moment of FV in all this world of k’s! 
It was not the English language, then, 
that was an instrument of one string, but 
Macaulay that was an incomparable daub- 
er. 
It was probably from this barbaric love 
of repeating the same sound, rather than 
from any design of clearness, that he ac- 
quired his irritating habit of repeating 
words; I say the one rather than the oth- 
er, because such a trick of the ear is 
deeper-seated and more original in man 
than any logical consideration. Few 
writers, indeed, are probably conscious of 
the length to which they push this melody 
of letters. One, writing very diligently, 
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and only concerned about the meaning of 
his words and the rhythm of his phrases, 
was struck into amazement by the eager 
triumph with which he cancelled one ex- 
pression to substitute another. Neither 
changed the sense; both being monosy]l- 
lables, neither could affect the scansion; 
and it was only by looking back on what 
he had already written that the mystery 
was solved: the second word contained 
an open A, and for nearly half a page he 
had been riding that vowel to the death. 
In practice, I should add, the ear is not 
always so exacting; and ordinary writers, 
in ordinary moments, content themselves 
with avoiding what is harsh, and here and 
there, upon a rare occasion, buttressing a 
phrase, or linking two together, with a 
patch of assonance or a momentary jingle 
of ailiteration. To understand how con- 
stant is this preoccupation of good writ- 
ers, even where its results are least obtru- 
sive, it is only necessary to turn to the 
bad. There, indeed, you will find cacoph- 
ony supreme, the rattle of incongruous 
consonants only relieved by the jaw- 
breaking hiatus, and whole phrases not to 
be articulated by the powers of man. 
Conclusion. — We may now briefly enu- 
merate the elements of style. We have, 


peculiar to the prose writer, the task of 


keeping his phrases large, rhythmical, and 
pleasing to the ear, without ever allowing 
them to fall into the strictly metrical: 
peculiar to the versifier, the task of com- 
bining and contrasting his double, treble, 
and quadruple pattern, feet and groups, 
logic and metre — harmonious in diversi- 
ty: common to both, the task of artfully 
combining the prime elements of language 
into phrases that shall be musical in the 
mouth; the task of weaving their argu- 
ment into a texture of committed phrases 
and of rounded periods — but this partic- 
ularly binding in the case of prose; and 
again common to both, the task of choos- 
ing apt, explicit, and communicative 
words. We begin to see now what an 
intricate affair is any perfect passage; 
how many faculties, whether of taste or 
pure reason, must be held upon the stretch 
to make it; and why, when it is made, it 
should afford us so complete a pleasure. 
From the arrangement of according let- 
ters, which is altogether arabesque and 
sensual, up to the architecture of the ele- 
gant and pregnant sentence, which is a 
vigorous act of the pure intellect, there is 
scarce a faculty in man but has been exer- 
cised. We need not wonder, then, if per- 
fect sentences are rare, and perfect pages 
rarer. ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
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From The Spectator. 
ARAB COURAGE. 


Wuat a flood of light these skirmishes 
on the Red Sea throw upon Mahommedan 
history, and especially upon those two 
most obscure series of events, — the early 
conquests of the Arabian khalifs, and the 
successive failures of the Crusading 
armies to turn Palestine into a European 
province! Writer after writer has at- 
tempted to account for the defeat of the 
Roman armies, still the best disciplined 
in the world, by Arabs less numerous and 
less disciplined than themselves, and has 
failed; and, conscious of failure, has con- 
soled himself either by depreciating the 
Roman troops as effete and enfeebled by 
luxury, or by raising “fanaticism” into a 
military quality of almost supernatural 
force. Even Sir William Muir is forced 
to explain the marvellous battle of Yakusa 
—the battle which prostrated Heraclius 
and deprived the Eastern Empire of Syria 
—by hinting that, what with their new 
creed and their hunger for booty, and their 
desire for the female captives, who were 
after each victory distributed among them, 
KhAlid’s soldiers had become, as it were, 
transformed into the greatest warriors of 
the age. It was, no doubt, a marvellous 
battle. Heraclius, at last alarmed for the 
Roman dominion — which, we must re- 
member, seemed to him, and to all of his 
generation, a part of the divinely imposed 
order of mankind — had despatched a 
great army of ninety thousand regulars, 
assisted by clouds of auxiliaries, chiefly 
Bedouins, exceeding one hundred and fifty 
thousand in number, to make a final end 
of the new and threatening power. They 
encamped on the bank of the Yermuk, in 
Syria, under the command of the emper- 
or’s brother Theodoric, and his celebrated 
general Bahan, the Armenian, and so 
alarmed the Moslem sheikhs, who con- 
trolled only forty thousand men, that at 
first they avoided battle. They counted 
their enemies, and would not attack. Kha- 
lid, however, made a forced march across 
the desert — his picked men living for five 
days on water extracted from slaughtered 
camels — induced the sheikhs to entrust 
to him the supreme command, and in one 
tremendous day in September, A.D. 634, 
utterly destroyed the Roman bosts. After 
a skirmish, in which four hundred Arabs 
taken by surprise vowed to die, and died 
sword in hand, Khalid ordered a general 
advance : — 


The Romans too advanced, and the charge 
was met on both sides with the sword, All 
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day the battle raged. Fortune varied; and 
the carnage amongst the Moslems, as well as 
the Romans, was great. Ikrima’s gallant com- 
pany, holding their ground firm as a rock in 
front of Khalid’s tent, bore the brunt of the 
day; they were slain or disabled almost to a 
man. So fierce were the Arabs, that even the 
women joined their husbands and brothers in 
the field; and Huweiria, daughter of Abu 
Sofian, inheriting the spirit of her mother 
Hind, was severely wounded in an encounter 
withtheenemy. ‘Towards evening the Romans 
began to falter. Khalid, quickly perceiving 
that their horse were declining from the in- 
fantry, launched his centre as a wedge between 
the two. The cavalry, with nothing behind 
them but the precipice, made a fierce charge for 
their lives; the Moslem troops opened to let 
them pass, and so they gained the open country 
and never again appeared. The Moslems then 
turned right and left upon the remaining force 
cooped-up between the ravine and the chasm ; 
and, as they drove all before them, the Romans 
on both hands “were toppled over the bank 
even as a wall is toppled over.” The battle 
drew on into the night, but opposition was now 
in vain. Those that escaped the sword were 
hurled in a moving mass over the edge into 
the yawning gulf. ‘One struggling would 
draw ten others with him, the free as well as 
chained.” And so, in dire confusion and dis- 


may, the whole multitude perished. The fatal 
chasm Yacfisa engulfed, we are told, 100,000 


men. Ficar, the Roman general, and his fel- 
low-captains, unable to bear the sight, sat 
down, drew their togas around them, and, 
hiding their faces in despair and shame, awaited 
thus their fate. 7 


The “ chained ” men were picked soldiers, 
who chained themselves together to make 
charges in mass. Sir Gerald Graham 
would, we think, understand that story, 
and account for the Moslem victory by 
military reasons, the simple explanation 
being that the Arabs fought then, as they 
fight now, with a fury, a perseverance, 
and a contempt of death which hardly any 
troops in the world have ever surpassed. 
They were personally the Romans’ supe- 
riors in battle; and they killed them out, 
retreat being impossible, by sheer bravery 
and hard fighting. Without entering into 
the difficult question whether the Roman 
soldier had degenerated at all—a ques- 
tion on which the evidence is most con- 
flicting — it may be taken as certain that 
the Englishman of to-day is a better man, 
and as nearly certain that, but for the 
Gardners and the rifles — that is, but for 
the terrible armor that is forged for us by 
science—the Arab, with his superior 
numbers, would wipe him out on the 
shores of the Red Sea as completely as 
KhAlid’s tribesmen did the Roman. Kha- 


lid’s men poured on Bahan’s regulars ex- 
? 
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actly as Osman Digna’s men poured on 
the Berkshires and Marines — the very 
incident of the women charging being re- 
peated — and but for the rifles Osman’s 
might have been as successful. Every 
correspondent, at all events, thinks and 
says so. Why? Sir W. Muir speaks of 
fanaticism, and greed, and lust, all con- 
spiring together to make heroes ; but as 
a matter of fact, these motive powers did 
not operate until Khalid joined the troops, 
and, splendid strategist though he was, 
trusted the battle to the magnificent dar- 
ing of his desert soldiery, That this 
courage was inflamed by “ fanaticism ” — 
that is, by a sure and certain hope of 
reaching Heaven if they died in battle — 
is true enough ; but even that faith would 
not have so operated except upon men of 
exceptional personal daring. It does not 
so operate upon millions of convinced Ma- 
hommedans. The simple truth is that the 
Arab of the desert, whether of the pure 
blood of Ishmael or of that blood crossed 
with the negro, was then, and is now, by 
nature one of the warrior races, the supe- 
rior of the Roman, even when Roman bat- 
talions were “ stiffened ” with barbarians, 
and the equal, as he showed subsequently 
in the Crusades and in Spain, of any 
northerner whatever — Saxon, or Frank, 
or Teuton, or Visigoth —a man who can 
fight on when beaten, and die hard even 
when left alone. When he first came out 
of the desert, he dared face the Roman; 
five hundred years later he faced the mail- 
clad soldiers of Europe, and he is facing 
English soldiers to-day, and always in the 
same manner, with the most reckless per- 
sonal valor and a contempt for death 
which scarcely any Europeans possess. 
Our soldiers call him a brute because, 
when wounded, he courts death by slash- 
ing at his captors; but if Tommy Atkins 
knew he must die in agony — there are no 
doctors or ambulances with Osman Digna 
— and believed that if he could only get 
killed he would go straight to Heaven, he 
would in all probability do precisely the 
same thing. 

We press this point of the personal 
valor of Arabs over and over again, not 
because anybody is just now doubting it, 
but because the successes of Europe for 
the last century tend to make Englishmen 
mistaken in their views of history. So 
many large Asiatic armies have been over- 
thrown by small European armies, that we 
have come to doubt whether any Asiatics 
are brave, whether the Turks, whose 
courage is undeniable, have not acquired 
it in European air, and whether Europe 
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could not, if it pleased, rule all Asia with 
a very small exertion of its military 
strength. We have come to doubt whether 
the Roman and the Byzantine, and the 
barbarian and the southern European, all 
of whom the Arab mastered, can have 
been much of a fighter after all, and to 
question whether the comparatively small 
Greek garrison which defended Constan- 
tinople against Asia for two centuries so 
heroically must not have been effete. We 
suspect that although luxury set in, and 
the numbers of ruling races, like the Ital- 
ian and the Greek, greatly diminished, the 
extension of slavery eating out free men, 
much of the success of the Arab was due 
to personal superiority in battle, akin in 
degree, though not in kind, to that of the 
modern European. The Crusader cer- 
tainly thought him the fiercest of infidels, 
and so did all Europeans of the Mediter- 
ranean down to the time when Admiral 
Pellew blew away with his cannon-balls 
the charm which for centuries had hung 
around the Moorish name. The difficulty 
is to understand why the Arab ever lost 
his control of the Mussulman world; but 
we believe it was mainly because, moved 
by the dislike of the later khalifs, who 


could not endure his simple and, indeed, 


democratic ways, and by his own instinct 
' for independence, he returned to his des- 
erts, there to live his own life until the 
opportunity should once more offer for a 
charge upon the Asiatic world. He does 
not fear the Turk even now. The desert, 
as Mr. Disraeli detected, preserves the 
Arab. We will not say that the life of 
cities and of agriculture kills out his 
higher qualities, for the evidence is im- 
perfect; but it is probable that this is 
occasionally the case. While the Arab of 
Algiers remained deep into this century a 
formidable soldier because he lived the 
independent life of his desert, the settled 
Arab of Egypt has lost his fighting quali- 
ties, which also must have declined in the 
Arab of southern Spain before he was 
finally driven out. No doubt the Span- 
iards multiplied, and the Arabs did not; 
but in the later battles, before the fall of 
Granada, the Christians displayed the 
higher fighting-power. At all events, the 
Arabs of the desert remain among the 
bravest of mankind, facing battle, in which, 
if wounded, they must die of torture ‘or 
starvation, with a fierce delight not wholly 
explicable by a revival in them of the faith 
which the Indian Mussulman also holds, 
but does not die for, Men who talk glibly 
of ruling the Soudan should read a little 
of Arab history, and consider for five min- 
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utes how many soldiers it would take to 
keep, say, only two millions of KhAlid’s 
men in permanent and orderly subjection. 
They will find that, in fighting-fury at all 
events, there has been little change in the 
Arab. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
INSIDE A CATHOLIC COLLEGE, 


ST. CUTHBERT’S, USHAW. 


Every one knows the stories of the 
wanderings of the bones of Joseph and of 
St. Cuthbert — how the former found rest 
at last by Shechem, where a Mohamme- 
dan mosque marks the place; and how 
the many troublous journeyings of the 
dead body of the latter saint ended on the 
lovely banks of the Wear, and how over 
his tomb arose the sombre aisles of Dur- 
ham Cathedral. Thisis perhaps the most 
finely situated of all our great churches; 
the river, with its richly wooded banks, 
bending in a graceful curve round the ac- 
clivity on which stand the cathedral, the 
castle, and the university, reminding the 
traveller who is fortunate to see it with a 
background of moonlit clouds, of a Hei- 
delberg made more massive and more 
mightily towering into the heavens. 

When the Abbey Church of St. Cuth- 
bert and its attached monasteries were 
lost to the Roman Church at the Refor- 
mation, a general proscription being lev- 
elled against all such institutions, two 
difficulties faced the adherents of the tra- 
ditional creed—how to find priests to 
administer the consolations of religion, 
and how to educate their children in their 
own faith. When things grew desperate 
under Elizabeth, they were driven to the 
expedient of establishing an English ec- 
clesiastical seminary at Douay, on the 
borders of French Flanders, whither En- 
glish Catholic nobles sent their sons, and 
whence missionary priests were brought, 
with many risks, and often courting dan- 
ger, throughout the turmoils of the next 
two hundred years. Once they had to 
move the college to Rheims, owing to 
troubles in the near Netherlands; and 
frequent scares disturbed their platonic 
peace. But it was not till England, after 
the French Revolution, interfered by pro- 
claiming war against the young republic, 
that in the chaos of affairs they were dis- 
persed at the potent bidding of Robes- 
pierre, their property confiscated, their 
rooms pillaged by a ¢a iva roaring mob, 
their buildings turned into barracks, their 
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professors and students outrageously in- 
sulted, and as many of them as could not 
contrive to escape, imprisoned for two 
years, and subjected to perpetual ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of the myrmidons of 
the tricolor. When deliverance came, the 
survivors returned to English shores, re- 
solved to rear within their happier native 
land a training college for their minis- 
ters; and after many a futile project, St. 
Cuthbert’s College was founded, forming 

. the nucleus of the present pile at Ushaw, 
and dedicated to the saint whose name it 
bears. And this college is to-day the sole 
lineal descendant of the Anglo-French in- 
stitution which gave to the world the 
Douay Bible. 

The present extensive series of build- 
ings stands on a bleak high moor, exposed 
to every wind that blows across Weardale 
and from the pineclad hillsides of the 
Browney valley. Wolves once ravened 
there, and Wolf’s Bank — “ Ulf-shaw” 
—has come down to modern ears as 
“Ushaw.” By a severer metamorphosis, 
Philistine lips have converted the monastic 
“ Beau-re-pére ” that lies in the valley be- 
low into “Bear Park.” Fifteen hundred 
acres, mostly of pasturage, surround the 
central suite of halls and chapels. This 


large estate has slowly grown by the ac- 


cretion of bequests and purchases. The 
principal chapel is being enlarged just 
now; but despite its temporary disuse, 
there is no lack of opportunity for ritual 
exercise, for before each of the eight al- 
tars within the precincts mass is cele- 
brated every morning. The Museum is 
the present substitute for the church ; and 
four times daily, between six A.M. and ten 
P.M. the whole of the inmates assemble for 
public worship, which is impressively ren- 
dered by their ample array of priests ac- 
tual and priests potential, and their posse 
of choristers and clerical assistants. Un- 
der the care of twenty father professors, 
there are three hundred students, about 
half of whom are destined to become 
priests. 

It is interesting to contrast the course 
of study which pertains at Ushaw with 
that pursued at our Protestant theological 
colleges. For the most part, the future 
priest is captured while still young and all 
unaware of the high calling which is being 
provided for him by his seniors and bet- 
ters. At the age otf eight or ten years he 
is entered in Ushaw or in Stonyhurst, 
and the course of fourteen years is begun. 
The main pabulum of his days and nights 
for some time to come is Latin; and-it is 
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the exaggerated attention that is paid to 
that language which gave humorous point 
to the slips of the Tichborne claimant. 
He was alleged to have endured the thor- 
ough curriculum of Stonyhurst, and was 
hopelessly floored by the initial legend 
that appears on all documents of English 
Catholic colleges —A.M.D.G. (Ad majo- 
rem Dei gloriam). 

As a matter of daily fact, the dead Latin 
language has been made alive again in 
the cloisters of Ushaw; and the sooner a 
boy can learn to think in Roman fashion, 
to revert and introvert his thought-mate- 
rial as did his ecclesiastical forefathers of 
the Catacombs, the speedier will be his 
rise through the strangely named grades 
whose christening took place at old Douay. 
He will begin as a “ rudiment ” — such is 
the official name for the homunculous pos- 
sibility of a “divine” just fresh to hand ; 
then, fortune blowing out his sails, he will 
pass through the second embryonic stage 
of “low figures,” and after shine as a 
“high figure.” The “grammarians ” will 
welcome him next, and the “syntaxians ” 
receive him into their Lindley-Murray-ish 
midst. All this time, young Excelsior has 
been taking off his hat at intervals to 
stand uncovered whenever he addressed 
his seniors ; but in the next grade he him- 
self will come to some shadow of author- 
ity, and inherit a responsibility towards 
his juniors. The “ poets,” “ rhetoricians,” 
and “philosophers” are the three sono- 
rous graduations that tower in increasing 
majesty in the upper school, so that it may 
be a second visitor’s fate, as it was mine, 
to hear one youth, calm with transparent 
modesty, proclaim his poet-hood; while 
another, equally guiltless of a beard — or 
the sacerdotal beard-privative — remarks 
to your astonished ears, “1 am a philoso- 
pher.” But above and beyond even these, 
there towers a higher Alp, where the 
“ divines ” roam all wrapt in super-philo- 
sophic garb, and intent on gaining that 
keen insight into human nature which is 
held to characterize the Roman priest- 
hood. ‘ Beyond the divines, there is and 
can be no higher class,” said a “ high fig- 
ure” to me, himself awed into tremulous- 
ness of expression in describing their 
august doings. The “divines” have a 
theological course of three years, exclu- 
sively devoted to divinity; but some dio- 
ceses demand still another year of special 
practical preparation. They preach in 
the college chapel on Sundays; and I re- 
gret to say that their popularity with their 
fellow-students is inversely proportionate 
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to the length of their prelections, the stu- 
dential endurance lasting generally a bare 
quarter of an hour. 

The name of Ushaw is well known on 
the lists of the London University, its 
alumni often taking high honors, espe- 
cially in classics. They labor under severe 
penalties in science, for, despite their 
possession of an almost perfect scientific 
museum and chemical laboratory, the sub- 
jects are very inefficiently worked, and 
the students have no chance of distin- 
guishing themselves. In mental and 
moral science, too, they are severely 
handicapped by being obliged to take a 
course of the orthodox Roman text-book 
of Sanseverino, an Italian prelate, at the 
same time that Mill and Bain demand 
their attention. The result is a mental 
fog, which is little conducive to success 
in the stiff metaphysical examinations of 
Burlington House. The passage from 
Sanseverino to Bain requires such a som- 
ersault, that intellectual dislocation is the 
likeliest thing to ensue. 

The games that engage whatever day- 
light is left over after subtracting eight 
hours of study, together with meal-times 
and the protracted “chapels,” are very 
strange to English eyes, and quite unique 
to the institution, being archaisms handed 
down from ante-Revolution days. They 
are almost all played with a kind of battle- 
dore, which is specially made on the 
premises —a cross between a_hockey- 
stick and a tennis-bat; and these clubs 
are in requisition throughout the whole 
calendar of the playground, winter and 
summer. “Cat” —so named because 
fourteen (quatorze) players are necessary 
— hand-ball, trap-in-the-ring, and rackets, 
are all played with this singular instru- 
ment; and the balls that are used are 
compounded by the boys themselves of 
wet worsted, hemp, and pitch covered 
with sheepskin. Their football is gov- 
erned bya table of rules so recondite that 
the mysteries of Rugby and Association 
are comparatively lucid beside them. The 
half-holiday arrangement is for ‘Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, by which system the week 
is more evenly split than when the Sunday 
rest succeeds immediately to the half-holi- 
day of Saturday. Bishops and popes can, 
and do, win an easy popularity by granting 
additional holiday indulgences from time 
to time; and on all these holidays, the 
students may wander at will over the 
countryside in companies of three; and 
the * black-coated dragoons,” with the in- 
evitable walking-sticks, may be seen on a 





fine day sccuring every wood and explor- 
ing every colliery village within walking 
distance. By a happy arrangement; long 
expeditions are rendered possible by the 
possession by the college of three country- 
houses, which serve as rendezvous and 
refreshment stations. 

For indoor diversion, chief must be 
reckoned billiards and music. There are 
several bilkiard-rooms ; and the two bands, 
string and brass, give entertainments on 
high days. Dramatic representations take 
place in the theatre, and the students en- 
ter with great zest into these periodical 
festivities. The only drawback is that 
the celibate authorities absolutely forbid 
the impersonation of female characters, a 
rule which sometimes lands the actors in 
strange straits. Portia ceases to assume 
the robes of masculinity, and becomes a 
veritable young doctor of the law yclept 
Portio; Lady Macbeth figures* as the 
swaggering brother of her husband; and 
poor Shakespeare is bowdlerized te fit 
that! “ Patience” is played without Pa- 
tience, and the * Cloches de Corneville” 
without the de//es. To my query, whether 
“Romeo and Juliet” had yet been at- 
tempted on the same plan, I received the 
serious answer, “ Not yet,” delivered with 
the utmost saxg-frotd. “Blue Beard” is 
a great favorite, the playbills describing 
it as a “melodrama by the Rev. Francis 
Wilkinson, D.D.;” and “ Speculation ” is 
a farce by Cardinal Wiseman. The most 
ambitious flight of the last-named prelate, 
however, is reserved for “The Hidden 
Gem,” which was played at a college jubi- 
lee a few years ago; but its theological 
nuances and polemical tone will probably 
limit its success to the circles wherein 
Catholic mystery plays without plot or 
passion can command attention. 

There is a prefect of discipline, whose 
unenviable office compels him to execute 
the Draconian decrees of the professors ; 
but it is reassuring to hear that, although 
the régime is very strict, “ maiden” ses- 
sions are to him of frequent occurrence. 
Some Protestant visitors once innocently 
inquired for the dungeons, and were in- 
tensely chagrined at not realizing what 
they had anticipated as the great sight of 
the place. But many strangers are at- 
tracted by the pictures of Domenichino, 
Rembrandt, and Canaletti, as well as by 
the exquisite statuary and the multitude 
of sacred relics. The library is very fine, 
with a catalogue “in preparation ’’ — as 
are most collegiate catalogues — of thirty 


thousand volumes; and it delights the 
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Protestant heart to see that there is not 
the strict cordon sanitaire which we have 
been led to believe encircled Catholic 
libraries so as effectually to exclude the 
literature of Protestantism. The books 
of the great heresiarchs lie side by side 
with the most ultramontane of treatises 
that was ever permitted by the papal cen- 
sor; and if the books wrangle, at least 
their discussions are inaudible. 

To those who have spent-a night at the 
Hospice of St. Bernard, there is some- 
thing of reminiscence suggested by the 
moor-surrounded college of St. Cuthbert. 
The sense of loneliness that comes to one 
among so many gowned ecclesiastics, with 
the perpetual ringing of “the church-going 
bell; the endless images of Virgin and 
saint, always saluted, the sacred pictures, 
and the odor of incense, are all the same; 
while the famous hospitality of the vota- 
ries of St. Bernard cannot be more heart- 
ily rendered than are the good offices of 
entertainment by the genial authorities of 
St. Cuthbert’s. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
SOME SECRETS OF THE S/JLK TRADE. 


BLUE-BOOKS are not always dull; as 
witness the report of the Commission on 
Technical Instruction. Among other mat- 
ters of general interest, its third volume 
contains an exhaustive little treatise on 
the English silk industry by Mr. Thomas 
Wardle. Of the suggestive historical de- 
tails and the important statistics concern- 
ing the trade therein set forth we shall 
not now speak ; our present purpose being 
to enlighten our readers on the subject of 
certain reprehensible practices of which 
they are the victims. 

Dyeing is an important part of the pro- 
duction of silk goods; and it calls for great 
knowledge and ingenuity. But there is 
“ another branch of dyeing quite as impor- 
tant as the tinctorial part of it” — a branch 
which is “not taught in the schools at 
present,” and one which Mr. Wardle de- 
scribes as “the scientific operation of 
weighing silk with adventitious matter.” 
Mr. Wardle, however, is no apologist for 
these scientific operations, as may be in- 
ferred from their character. 

Silk contains a gum or varnish to the 
amount of about one-fourth of its weight. 
From silk intended for the warp of a 
black-dyed fabric this gum is discharged 
by solution in boiling soap; the weight of 
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each pound of silk being thus reduced to 
twelve ounces, To this residue of twelve 
ounces it has been an immemorial custom 
to add from one to four ounces of “ weight- 
ing matter,” so as to raise it as nearly to 
the original weight as may suit the manu- 
facturer’s intention as to the price and 
quality of the finished goods. This, be it 
observed, is what is done with threads 
intended for warps. But as the weft is 
mainly hidden by the warp threads, it need 
not be lustrous; so another method of 
dyeing is adopted; the gum or varnish is 
not boiled off, the silk being dyed * upon 
the gum,” which easily absorbs weighting 
matter, the addition amounting to from 
four toeight ounces. A pound of silk so 
dyed would, therefore, return from the 
dyer weighing from twenty to twenty-four 
ounces. 

At first sight this seems a somewhat 
“shady ” transaction; but then the color 
of black silk dyed without this weighting 
matter is not so permanent as with it. 
And for this reason: a good black —in 
fact, the best black — is formed in silk, as 
in ink, by the union of an iron salt and 
tannic acid. The acid has the property of 
amalgamating with the fibroin, or silk 
fibre ; and of course by the union adds its 
weight to the weight of the silk. But 
blacks dyed without tannin are all more 
or less unstable; and “a good fast black, 
unweighted, and proof against light, acids, 
and alkalies, has yet to be discovered.” 
Wherefore, if durability of color is wanted, 
an “unweighted black” is not to be rec- 
ommended; and so far, “ weighting,” it is 
clear, is not only legitimate but necessary. 

But it is clear also that the process 
opens the door to fraud; and, after a little 
hesitation, fraud walked in. Until 1857 
blacks could not be dyed on “ boiled-oft ” 
silks to a weight heavier than sixteen 
ounces per pound. One of those acci- 
dents, however, which often have so much 
to do with trade developments, led to a 
vast change. At that time what was 
called “* Napoleon blue” was the fashion- 
able color. It was (notwithstanding its 
name) a Prussian blue, produced in the 
usual way —Z.¢., by mordanting the silk 
with an iron salt, and then treating it with 
prussiate of potash. A variety of refine- 
ments and improvements in the method 
of dyeing this color appeared; the most 
important being the substitution of red 
for yellow prussiate of potash, and the ad- 
dition to the iron-salt bath of a solution of 
protochloride of tin; the result of which 
was a more substantial and brilliant blue. 
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But what has all this todo with “ weighted 
blacks”? More than seems, perhaps. 
For in a small Crefeld dye-house, in 1857, 
a hank of silk that was to be dyed black 
got by accident into the prussiate and tin 
bath; and, on being passed into the dye- 
beck for black, was discovered to be of a 
black not only more lustrous and blue 
than the old process could produce, but 
was heavier, and through expansion of 
the fibres, bulkier into the bargain. Ex- 
periment confirmed the accident; the gain 
in weight was two ounces per pound over 
the old method, and henceforth blacks 
were dyed up to eighteen ounces to the 
pound. 

But that was not the end of it. The 
new black proved more permanent than 
the old; it was taken up and developed to 
such an extent that nowadays French and 
German dyers have no difficulty, * by the 
use of tin, etc.,” in increasing the weight 
up to forty ounces to the pound on the 
boiled silk, one hundred and twenty 
ounces per pound on unboiled, and even 
one hundred and fifty ounces per pound 
on spun silk. Now, says Mr. Wardle, 
there are two classes of goods, and always 
will be; and there are two classes of dyes, 
and always have been. That is to say, 


there are those goods and those dyes 


, which must be durable, and those in which 
durability is unimportant. But the dura- 
ble is the more costly; and the evil is that 
these heavily weighted and very perisha- 
ble “silks” are being sold as pure silk, 
which is one of the most durable of prod- 
ucts. The French and Germans have 
become so skilful in loading their silks, 
that fabrics that will not wear are-made to 
look better than the old-fashioned honest 
English ones that will; and, though cost- 
ing less, they are sold often at more than 
twice as much as pure silk absolutely un- 
weighted. Mr. Wardle gives an instance 
of what he says is a matter of every-day 
experience. The wife of a friend of his 
bought a dress in London, a black silk 
faille of French manufacture; for which 
she was charged 2os. per yard. In one 
short month “the fabric was completely 
disorganized ” — “cut between sleeve and 
bodice, although it had only been worn a 
fewtimes.” Mr. Wardle found the warp of 
this dress weighted to twenty ounces and 
the weft to thirty-two ounces per pound: 
the actual value of the fabric being 55. 4d. 
a yard. Nor is the practice confined to 
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black silks. Colored and white fabrics of 
all shades are now weighted to an enor- 
mous extent —are, in fact, so changed by 
the process as to be silk only in name; and 
nowhere is the practice carried on more 
unscrupulously than at Lyons. 

Mr. Wardle fears that his full and frank 
exposure “ will not be approved of by 
some English manufacturers, and by Con- 
tinental manufacturers generally ;” for it 
is vital to their business “to guard and 
keep secret all these falsifications, which 
are but little known outside the technical 
outforts.” It is some satisfaction to 
learn, however, that not only the con- 
sumer, but also the merchant and the 
draper, are equally ignorant of the extent 
to which weighting is practised : the fraud 
is neither with them nor can it be detected 
by them. In appearance the weighted are 
quite equal to the unweighted silks: and 
all the technical skill and all the chemical 
knowledge of the Continental dyers are de- 
voted less to perfecting the color than to 
increasing the weight and bulk of the silk 
entrusted to them. 

Considering that France annually sends 
into London £9,000,000 worth of these 
loaded silks, and that Crefeld, to name 
only one German town, alone sends them 
tothe yearly tune of £ 1,300,000 (immense 
quantities are also imported from Switzer- 
land), it is obvious that we are being swin- 
dled on a considerable scale. Not that 
the plunder is always ‘as large as in the 
instance quoted. According to Mr. War- 


idle, that is “an every-day experience ;” 


but it must be remembered that, while not 
a few are led to believe that goods they 
buy must be first-class when the price is 
high, many more are induced to buy when 
they are offered at cheaper prices than 
honest silk could be honestly sold for. In 
both cases, perhaps, neither kind of pur- 
chaser would buy at all if they knew what 
Mr. Wardle knows or what is here stated. 
He proposes to remedy a truly scandalous 
state of things by a law compelling every 
manufacturer, merchant, and draper to 
“declare” the material and amount of 
weighting when stating the price (as in 
one sense is already done by English 
dyers); and, in the case of imports, by 
heavily taxing the adulteration. On these 
points we offer no opinion; but we com- 
mend the whole question to ladies who 
buy silks, and to gentlemen who pay for 
them. 





